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Timkens 


for Life 


Usually you expect the bearings of 
any machine to show wear first. 
Usually Timken Bearings outlive 
the hardest-worked machine, and 
keep the whole machine alive much 
longer! 
Lubricated only a few times a year 
Timken Bearings preserve the align- 
™ ment of shafts, gears, wheels, pul- 
leys and other ‘Timken-mounted 
moving parts. The durability of 
Timken-equipped engines, imple- 
ments, appliances, trucks and cars 
could not come only from fighting 
friction. Timken Bearings also de- 
feat the wear of thrust and shock 
and speed and weight— with their 
exclusive combination of Timken 
' | tapered construction, Timken 
| POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, 
and Timken electric steel. 
Equipment lasts longer, works faster, 
and takes less fuel and attention 
* whenit has Timken Bearings. They 
» are the accepted sign of mechanical 
® excellence. 
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These photographs, taken August 9, 1927, show 
four plots of a fertilizer experiment at State Park, 
S. C., conducted under the direction of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station. Each of the plots re- 
ceived 1,000 pounds of fertilizer. The content of 
potash was varied as indicated. 





The cotton on this plot received 1,000 The cotton on this plot received 1,000 
pounds per acre of a fertilizer con- pounds per acre of a fertilizer con- 
taining 8% phosphoric acid, 4% taining 8% phosphoric acid, 4% 
nitrogen, and NO POTASH. nitrogen, and 2% POTASH. 


The cotton on this plot received 1,000 The cotton on this plot received 1,000 
pounds per acre of a fertilizer con- pounds per acre of a fertilizer con- 
taining 8% phosphoric acid, 4% taining 8% phosphoric acid, 4% 
nitrogen, and 4% POTASH. nitrogen, and 6% POTASH. 
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‘eroargy,, potato treatment in 
: your county! - - - - 


NE POUND NET 


BAYER DIPDUST removes all the TIME-WORN objections 
to seed potato treatment 


You know why potato growers have not adopted seed treating long 
ago as a regular practice. You know the arguments they have used when 
you talked corrosive sublimate and formaldehyde,—“It takes too long,” 
“It injures the sprouts and delays germination,” “It cuts down the yield,” 
“Tt doesn’t pay.” 

You have heard all these time-worn arguments and many more. No 
wonder it’s a tough job to put across a real seed potato treating project 
in your. section, but DIPDUST wipes out all these handicaps. Now you 
can offer your growers a seed potato treatment which is practical, eco- 
nomical and profitablee BAYER DIPDUST treatment takes only a few 
seconds, it is non-injurious to the sprouts, and almost invariably increases 
the yield from 5 to 20%. 


Read What Official Investigators Say About 
BAYER DIPDUST 
The Instantaneous Seed Potato Dip 


Eight Experiment Stations reported at the Annual Meeting of the 
Potato Growers’ Association of America at Nashville, Tenn., December, 
1927 that DIPDUST had given an average increase in yield of 7.3 percent. 

N. J. Agric. Experiment Station says, “We are ready to recommend 
this treatment.” DIPDUST in their experiments reduced scab 90% and 
increased the yield over corrosive sublimate 9.6 percent. 

_ Charleston Co., S. C. Agric. Extension Service says, “DIPDUST 
increased yield over all other treatments 16.5% at a total cost of $1.87 
per acre.” 

Twenty-seven Farm Demonstrations, twenty of them by County 
Agents, showed a 10.3 percent increase in yield in favor of DIPDUST. 

We are always glad to furnish DIPDUST gratis to Official Agricultural 
Workers who will supervise tests or demonstrations and check the yields of 
treated and untreated plots at digging time. In writing for such materials, 
Please address— 


THE BAYER COMPANY, Inc. 


Agricultural Dept., Desk C M 117 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Weather 


NEW YORK, MARCH, 1928 


By eff Meni 


oie or lamb, equinoctial gale or summer zephyr, northern 
lights or frost on the pumpkin — all these ancient aspects of 
climatic vagary afford the greatest theme of innocuous conversa- 


tion known to man. 


The cynic claims that we discuss the weather for two reasons 
only — because we lack conversational power and _ because 
weather is a safe and sane topic not apt to embroil us in re- 


criminations. 


Having a bit of experience to the 
contrary, I challenge the cynic, for 
no optimist will allow a cynic to fade 
him in a verbal defense, either of 
matter or mankind. 

Weather is not always such a harm- 
less subject as the cynic would make 
you believe. 

One stormy night when the tele- 
gtaph wires were down and I was a 
cub reporter on night duty in the 


office of our leading luminary, I was 
unable to get an official forecast from 
the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

Being young and unduly ambitious, 
this gap in the front page worried 
me. So I took a look out the win- 
dow, went to my desk and committed 
a felony punishable by federal fine, 
and possibly by some stone-breaking 
exercises. 

I- joyously took upon -my callow 
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shoulders the task of the chief prog- 
nosticator. I surmised from my rich 
experience in surmising, and I tam- 
pered ruthlessly with the forthcom- 
ing temperature. Possibly I felt, be- 
cause the Weather Bureau belonged to 
the agricultural department, that any 
kind of an estimate would do, espe- 
cially one coming from one so redo- 
lent of the soil as I. 

The following day was bright and 
fair, but there was thunder to pay in 
the office, and I found myself “all 
wet” on the proposition. No matter 
whether I guessed right on the 
weather; the fact is I lost my job. 
Sailors and farmers are not the only 


mortals who lose out when the wind > 


shifts! 

It is not the cheapness or the 
triviality of the weather that really 
makes it a common topic among us 
mortals. 


T is the ungovernable, almost omni- 

potent majesty, and the whimsical 
effrontery of weather that holds us en- 
thralled and tantalizes us constantly. 
It is the feebleness of humanity in 
comparison to it, and its constant in- 
fluence upon our moods. It is the 
challenge it throws to mankind, mak- 
ing ours the task to elude and escape 
from, but never to conquer, the force 
of earth’s atmospheric elements. 


Show me a tariff, a coal bill, a 
divorce case, or a new piece of jazz 
music that has any of those sublime 
notes fit for universal song, and then 
I will yield the floor to the professor 
most willingly. 

There remain for man three ungov- 
ernable mysteries to baffle him all his 
mortal days, and these are weather, 
time, and the terrestrial planet on 
which we live. They are each and 
all so involved in the infinite that 
scientific skill and wizardry must at 
best content itself with the effects of 
them, and never learns the way to 
control them. 

Science has investigated the 
weather, charted the world and its 
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orbit, and divided the spheres of time 
into mathematical periods; but in po 
case has it been able to direct or diver 
weather any more than it can swerye 
the world from the comet’s path of 
halt the passage of the solemn hours, 

As Mark Twain remarked: “A 
heap has been said about the weather, 
but nothing much has been done about 
Z” 

The modern steam-heated individual 
is interested in the daily weather 
merely as a passing show, a sort of 
variety act in the vaudeville of life 
To the old timer of America, the 
weather was the big show in the main 
tent. 

His working hours were spent in 
the midst of weather until he be. 
came almost a part of it. His meager 
leisure hours of reading were con- 
fined to the Bible, McGuffey’s read- 
ers, and the almanac. By no means 
forget the almanac, for Doc Jayne and 
Prophet Hicks were the favorite fire- 
side companions of the generation that 
laid our corner-stones. 


Was it for naught that the zodiac 
man with the open-front abdomen 
stared at countless sires and eager 
urchins by candle-light from the first 
page of the family almanac? The 
modern reader is not so familiar with 
the encircling menagerie of reptiles 
and mammal representing the signs of 
the cycle, in the midst of which stood 
the helpless, naked man, the patient 
pictorial victim of circumstances, the 
horoscope, and rough weatleer. What 
child of ours scans the calendar in 
cognizance of the phases of the moon? 


HEY clung to those bare funda- 
mentals of literature because of 


three elementary things. They kept 
the Bible because it meant sentiment, 
the McGuffey reader and the Webster 
speller because they meant education, 
and the almanac because it meant 
weather. And the greatest of these 
was the weather, because weather 
meant sentiment, education, and work. 


(Turn to Page 57) 





A typical Eastern Shore farm home, the residence of E. T. Taylor of Snow Hill, Md. 


The 


Where they have learned 
the game of “‘put and take” 


EASTERN SHORE 


By William J. Maddox 


IKE nearly all the early colonists, 

the settlers on the Eastern Shore 
learned a lot of agriculture from the 
Indians. But unlike their Puritan 
brethren on the rocky soil of New 
England, they didn’t follow the prac- 
tice of the aboriginal agronomists and 
plant fish in each hill of corn for fer- 
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tilizer. Instead, they ate the fish and 
let the corn—and the soil—get along 
the best way it could. 

Their descendants, though, are put- 
ting “fish” into the soil today. And 
the trend is decidedly upward. In 
one Maryland county, Worcester, the 
use of fertilizer has more than 





doubled during the last 15 years. Su- 
perlatives are always dangerous. But 
it is safe to say that the Eastern 
Shore, particularly the lower counties, 
is well among the most liberal users 
of fertilizers in the country. They 
have learned the game of “put and 
take.” 

I was talking with an extension 
man from the University of Mary- 
land the other day. I asked him what 
was the average amount of fertilizer 
used by the potato growers in the 
Snow Hill. section of the Eastern 
Shore. 

““About a ton to the acre,” he re- 
plied. 

I thought he had misunderstood the 
question. The University recommends 
from 1,300 to 2,500 pounds. 

“That’s what you’re recommend- 
ing,” I said. “I mean what does the 
average grower use?” 

“About a ton to the acre,” he re- 
peated. Then he laughed. “We 
don’t have any trouble getting them 
to put on a ton. They’re all good 
potato growers. Some of them put 
on as much as 3,000 pounds.” 

That’s 7-6-5, which is the gener- 
ally-accepted mixture for potatoes on 


W. B. Nock, Worcester 
county farmer, receiv- 
ing instructions in 
roguing potatoes from 
R. A. Jehles, extension 
plant pathologist. Mr. 
Nock’s 30 acre field, at 
right, is planted with 
certified Prince Edward 
Isle and home-grown 
seed. In 1924 he pro- 
duced 1,300 bushels of 
certified seed potatoes. 
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the Eastern Shore. The usual yield is 
in the neighborhood of 200 bushels to 
the acre. But some growers get as 
high as 400, which means a very com- 
fortable little profit with the contract 
price ranging between $4 and $5, a 
barrel as it usually does. 


A Part of Two States 


The term Eastern Shore really 
means the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
and Virginia. It comprises the frag- 
ments of these two states lying on 
the eastern side of Chesapeake Bay, 
on the peninsula that separates the 
bay from the Atlantic Ocean. The 
lower end, two counties, belongs to 
Virginia. In general character, the 
land is a continuation of the famous 
Norfolk trucking region. It lies as 
flat as the palm of your hand. And 
§0 feet above sea-level is some alti- 
tude. The same sands and _ sandy 
loams predominate. 

“About all these sands are good 
for,” a friend of mine likes to say, 
“is to hold the plant upright.” 

Yet it is on these same sands and 
sandy loams that the revolution in 
Eastern Shore farming is being fought 
out today, with the aid of fertilizers. 
General farming, which has persisted 
from colonial days, is becoming more 
and more a thing of the past. Highly 
specialized cropping is taking its place. 
Growers are coming to a better real- 
ization of the special adaptability of 
their soils, and they are putting it 
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into practice. They are taking a leaf 
from the book of the Norfolk truck- 
ers and are going in for trucking 
themselves, with the result that farm- 
ing is becoming more diversified and 
intensive. 

Tobacco, the great staple from 
colonial days and for nearly 100 
years used as currency, has passed out 
of the picture. In 1924 there were 
nine acres planted to tobacco on the 
whole of the Eastern Shore. Corn, 
another of the staples adopted from 
the Indians, has just about held its 
own in acreage during the past 50 
years. Much larger yields are being 
obtained to the acre, though, by bet- 
ter management of the soil. In the 
upper part of the peninsula where 
canning is a big industry, 1,300 
pounds of complete fertilizer—about 
314-9-11—on a four-year rotation of 
wheat, grass, tomatoes, and corn has 
produced increases worth $92.24 an 
acre. These soils in most cases re- 
spond especially well to potash. Pot- 
ash alone has been found to give a 50 
per cent larger increase than either 
nitrate of soda or superphosphate. 


Easy Accessibility 


Easy accessibility to the big Eastern 
markets, plus of course soil and favor- 
able climate, is responsible for the big 
development in trucking in the lower 
Maryland and the two Virginia coun- 
ties. Irish potatoes have had a 
Phenomenal spread. In 1889 Accomac 


Henry Harrison and 
County Agent Leader 
E. I. Oswald in a young 
peach orchard of the 
Harrison nurseries, 
Worcester county, Md. 
The photograph, below, 
shows another section 
of the nurseries being 
sprayed. 


county, Virginia, had 1,977 acres 
planted, producing 124,454 bushels. 
Twenty years later, 1909, there were 
14,519 acres with a yield of 1,360,360 
bushels. In 1924 there were 35,282 
acres and a crop of 6,707,910 bushels. 
Its sister county, Northampton, very 
nearly parallels this. From 2,295 
acres in 1889, the potato acreage 
there expanded to 33,434 in 1924, 
with a production of 6,165,840 
bushels. 

From almost as humble beginnings 
sweet potatoes have reached a solid 
place in Eastern Shore cropping. 
Lately muskmelons have been receiv- 
ing considerable attention. The out- 
look for this crop is very bright. 
Strawberries have become a big crop, 
and during the last few years dew- 
berries have been tried out with fine 
success. 

With their potatoes the Eastern 
Shore growers have found a vulner- 
able spot in the early potato market 
which they are attacking persistently 
and successfully. It is the lull in the 
Northern and Western markets just 
after the early Southern crop has been 
harvested. Ordinarily this occurs 
between July 1 and 20. The crop 
from the big Virginia trucking region 
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south of the Bay begins to fail, and 
there is an interval of little more than 
two weeks before New Jersey begins 
shipping. 

The Eastern Shore growers aim to 
bring in their crop to bridge the gap. 
Early potato prices still prevail and 
for the farmers who hit the market 
right there is a “clean-up.” But woe 
to the crop that is caught after the 
New Jersey producers begin market- 
ing. They are out of luck. 


Grown on Contract 


Much of the crop is grown on con- 
tract, at prices ranging from $4 to $5 
a barrel. The bulk of it, though, is 
marketed through the cooperative ex- 
change at Onley, Va. It often hap- 
pens that the contract price is a dol- 
lar or two above the general market 
quotation, at the time of delivery. 
The Irish Cobbler is the big favorite 
for the early crop. 


In preparing the land for potatoes, 
pine straw, or what the growers call 
“shatters,” is commonly applied in the 
winter, either alone or composted with 
stable manure. Plowing is com- 
menced as early as possible, ordinarily 
in February. Fall plowing is not gen- 
erally done. When a cover crop is 
to be turned under, as is often the 
case, some farmers disk the land be- 
fore plowing. Disking, though, is 
generally done after plowing and fol- 
lowed with a spike-tooth harrow. 

Planting begins about the middle 
of February in lower Northampton, 
down around Cape Charles, and con- 
tinues progressively up the peninsula. 
In upper Accomac it is completed 
about April 1. The rows which are 
2% to 3 feet apart are usually marked 
with a shallow furrow. Then the 
fertilizer is sown, the common method 
being one row at a time. It is con- 
sidered a good practice to follow the 
fertilizer distributor with a cultiva- 
tor, to mix the fertilizer thoroughly 
with the soil and prevent the danger 
of burning the seed. 

After planting, the middles are 
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loosened with a cultivator and the 
field is leveled with a harrow. Cul. 
tivation is begun soon after the plants 
break through. Each cultivation is 
followed by a weeder until the plants 
reach the height of about six inches, 
In normal seasons the crop is given 
six or eight cultivations, and even 
more in dry weather. 

The long growing season of the 
Eastern Shore gives the farmers an 
opportunity to put in a late crop for 
seed. Most of the growers prefer to 
use northern-grown seed, generally 
from Maine. Some plant both home- 
grown and northern-grown. The 
home-grown seed does not mature so 
early, and a combination of both gives 
the farmer a longer marketing period, 
preventing gluts. 

Slowly and steadily the development 
of trucking has moved up the nar- 
row peninsula. The two Virginia 
counties at the lower end pointed the 
way. Their specialization in crop- 
ping has reached a high state. And 
the impetus of their lead is strongly 
evident in the changes taking place 
in the Maryland counties next above 
them—Worcester, Somerset, and Wi- 
comico. 

Worcester has increased its fertilizer 
consumption more than 100 per cent 
since 1909. In Somerset and Wico- 
mico the general trend has been to 
use from 50 to 100 per cent more. 
Worcester and Wicomico farmers 
average well over 400 pounds to the 
acre for all crops, and the average 
application in Somerset is materially 
over 300 pounds. 


A Large Yield 


With respect to potatoes in these 
counties, the gist of the matter is this: 
Acreage was about the same last year 


as in 1924. But the yield per acre 
was about 50 per cent greater, prices 
were about 100 per cent higher, and 
farm values increased 300 per cent. 
On 78,700 acres last year, the two 
Virginia counties raised 14,087,000 
(Turn to Page 56) 





Cotton farmers waiting their turn at the gin. 


Potash Top-dressings PAY 
in Cotton Demonstrations 


By Sid Noble 


OTASH top-dressings, applied in 
addition to their regular cot- 
ton fertilizer, paid 40 farmers in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Mississippi, an average of 
$8.21 for every $1 invested in extra 
potash. These results were obtained 
in fertilizer demonstrations conducted 
under field conditions in 1927. The 
demonstrations, which were on aver- 
age Piedmont and Coastal Plain soils, 
were under the supervision of J. N. 
Harper and H. T. Maddux of the 
Agricultural and Scientific Bureau of 
the N. V. Potash Export My. 
Mr. Harper and Mr. Maddux be- 
came attracted to the possibilities of 
top-dressing cotton with potash in 


1926, when a few tests were run in 
connection with other fertilizer dem- 
onstration work. These tests gave 
such excellent results that it was de- 
cided to conduct similar demonstra- 
tions on a much larger scale in 1927. 

Every effort was made to carry on 
these demonstrations under average 
field conditions on average soils in four 
typical cotton states. Forty farmers, 
who were willing to try a potash top- 
dressing on part of their cotton in 
addition to their regular cotton fertil- 
izer, were found at various points in 
these states. One or more demonstra- 
tions were placed on each farm. 

Each demonstration received the 
same cultivation as the cotton on the 
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remainder of the farm. ‘Two care- 
fully measured plots were given the 
farmers’ regular cotton fertilizer, and 
one of these plots received an addi- 
tional top-dressing of potash just 
after the cotton was chopped out. In 
some cases the plots were repeated sev- 
eral times. Some of the farmers poi- 
soned to prevent boll-weevil damage; 
others did not. 

In each instance the farmer first 
fertilized the entire demonstration 
with what he thought to be an excel- 
lent cotton fertilizer. The potash top- 
dressing of 200 pounds of kainit or 
100 to 200 pounds of muriate in each 
case was applied in addition to the 
supposedly good cotton fertilizer. The 
use of such exceptionally large quan- 
tities of potash and its application as 
a top-dressing were something entirely 
new in the experience of the 40 farm- 


ers. 


Yet they found that a new idea 
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is sometimes a very good idea, that 
their soils in practically every case 
were starved for potash, and that 
when these soils were supplied with 
extra potash they gave very profitable 
response. 


Averaged $8.21 for $1 


As mentioned before, this response 
amounted to an average of $8.21 
worth of seed cotton for ever¥ $1 in- 
vested in potash top-dressing.  Al- 
though this was an average for the 40 
demonstrations, in a number of cases 
farmers received an increased yield 
amounting to more than $40 worth of 
seed cotton for an investment of from 
$1.80 to $2.50 in potash top-dress- 
ings. 

The demonstrations in the Piedmont 
section received an average basic ap- 
plication of 429 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre, with a potash content of 3.1 
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NAME 
AND 
LocaTIon 


PoTasH 
Top-L‘REssING 
PER ACRE 


FERTILIZER 
PER ACRE 


Gatn For|Cost oF| VALUE 
‘PorasH |PoTass| oF 
Top Top |Porasx 
Dress- |Dress-|_ In- 
CREASE 


YIELD PER 
ACRE OF 
SEED 
Corton 


N!TROGEN 
PER ACRE 





A. P. Eltiott 


Tabor, N.C....... 


A. A. McCormick. .. 
Manchester, N. C.:. 


Milton Dail........ 
.|Plot 2 


Hertford, N. C 


Conway, N.C 


John T. Thorne. ... 
Farmville, N. C..... 


L. K. Enzor....... 
Fairbluff, N. C..... 


H. C. Geiger .. 
St. Matthews, 6... 


J. A. Westberry.... 
St. George, 8. C.. .. 


I. J. MeKenzie..... 


Camden, 8. C 


I. H. Zimmerman. . 
Yameron, 8. C...... 


B. I. Lawrence..... 
Effingham, §. C..... 


4. Hf. Rives. .....+ 
Chesterfield, 8. C.. . 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 





Plot 1 
Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


.|Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


.|Plot 1 


Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


None 
200 Ibs. Kainit 


None 
200 Ibs. Kainit 


None 
100 Ibs. Muriate 


None 
200 Ibs. Kainit 


None 
200 Ibs. Kainit 


* None 
200 Ibs. Kainit 


None 
200 Ibs. Kainit 


None 
200 !bs. Kainit 


None 
200 Ibs. Kainit 


None 
200 Ibs. Kainit 


None 





200 Ibs. Kainit 


None 
200 Ibs. Kainit 





—_— 


* Decrease. 


600 Ibs. 12-2-2 
600 Ibs. 12-2-2 


700 Ibs. 8-4-4 
700 lbs. 8-4-4 


400 Ibs. 10-3-3 
400 Ibs. 10-3-3 


850 Ibs. 8-3-4 
850 lbs. 8-3-4 


800 Ibs. 8-3-3 
800 lbs. 8-3-3 


500 Ibs. 8-3-3 
500 Ibs. 8-3-3 


500 Ibs. 8-4-4 
500 Ibs. 8-4-4 





800 Ibs. 844 
800 Ibs. 8-4-4 


700 Ibs. 9-4-5 
700 Ibs. 9-4-5 


400 Ibe. 9-3-3 
400 Ibs. 9-3-3 


500 Ibs. 8-3-3 
500 Ibs. 8-3-3 


600 Ibs. 10-3-1 
600 Ibs. 10-3-1 


958 Ibs. 
1,200 Ibs. 


1,216 lbs. 
1,489 !bs. 


1,040 Ibs. 
1,165 lbs. 


1,624 Ibs. 
1,913 Ibs. 


1,198 lbs. 
1,184 Ibs. 


910 Ibs. 
1,200 Ibs. 


460 Ibs. 
660 Ibs. 


802 Ibs. 
1,006 Ibs. 


885 Ibs. 
1,255 Ibs. 


145 lbs. 
155 lbs. 


810 Ibs. 
903 Ibs. 


1,076 lbs. 
1,281 Ibs. 


s. Sul. Am. 
. N. Soda 


. N. Soda 
. N. Soda 


. Sul. Am. 
. Sul. Am. 


. Sul. 
100 Ibs. Sul. 


100 Ibs. Sul. 
100 Ibs. Sul. 


100 Ibs. Sul. 
100 Ibs. Sul. 


100 Ibs. Sul. 
100 Ibs. Sul. 


100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 


100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 


100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 


100 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 


Am. 
Am. 


Am. 
Am. 


Am. 
Am. 


Am. 
Am. 


Sul. 
Sul. 


Am. 
Am. 


Am. 
Am. 


Am. 
Am. 


Am, 
Am. 


Sul. 
Sul. 


Sul. 
Sul. 


Sul. 
Sul. 
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COASTAL PLAIN REGION 








PorasH 
Top-DreEssinG 
PER ACRE 


NAME 
AND 
LocaTION 


FERTILIZER 
PER ACRE 





400 Ibs. 9-2-: 
400 Ibs. 


None 


Mrs. H. M. Warren.! Plot 1 
100 Ibs. Muriate 


litagerald, Ga... . .|Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


500 Ibs. 
500 Ibs. 


409 lbs. 
400 !bs. 


400 lbs. 9-3- 
400 lbs. 


400 Ibs. 
400 lbs. 


400 Ibs. 
400 lbs. 


400 Ibs. 
400 Ibs. 


400 Ibs. 
400 Ibs. 


400 Ibs. 
/400 Ibs. 


None 


Torsey Goodwin. . . 
100 Ibs. Muriate 


Fitzgerald, Ga..... 


None 
100 Ibs. Muriate 


F. B. Calhoun..... 
Blakely, Ga........ 


None 
100 lbs. Muriate 


C. P. Johnston... .. 


None 
200 Ibs. Kainit 


C. H. Walters...... 
Titagerald, Ga..... 


C. C. Hawkins 
Americus, Ga 


Bob Chasteen..... . 
Fitzgerald, Ga 


J. W. Clenny 
Edison, Ga 


None 
200 Ibs. Kainit 


— 


do bo be oe) o> 


None 
100 Ibs. Muriate 


None 
200 !bs. Kainit 


— 


None 
|200 ibs. Kainit 
Tifton Farm No. 1..|Plot 1 | 
Tifton, Ga.........|Plot 2 


..|Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1} 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 
Plot 2 


Plot 1 | None | 
Plot 2 | 00 Ibs. Muriate 


James W. Smith... 
Americus, Ga 


500 Ibs. 9-3-2 
500 Ibs. 


None | 
75 lbs. Muriate 


500 Ibs. 9-2 
500 Ibs. § 


450 Ibs. 
450 Ibs. 


450 Ibs. 
450 Ibs. 


None 
200 Ibs. Muriate 


Tifton Farm No. 
Tifton, Ga......... 


None 


Enterprise, Miss.... 50 Ibs. Muriate 


L. C. Gunn 
Enterprise, Miss.... 


B. L. Moss 
Soso, Miss......... 


None 
100 Ibs. Muriate 


| 300 Ibs. 











10-6-514 
10-6-514 


10-6-544 
10-6-514 


6-7-3 
800 !bs. 6-7-3 


VALUE 
OF 
PorasH 

In- 
CREASE 


Gatnror|Cost or 
PorasH |PoTasH 
Top Top 
['rEss- | Dress- 


YIELD PER 
ACRE OF 
SEED 
Corron 


NITROGEN 
PER ACRE | 





| 1,619 Ibs. hee 
| 2,152 Ibs. | 533 Ibs. | $2.! 


| 1,467 lbs. 
,09 Ibs. 


555 Ibs. 
755 Ibs. 


597 Ibs. 
815 lbs. 


857 Ibs. 
1,174 lbs. 


956 Ibs. 
1,069 Ibs. 


1,364 Ibs. 
1,994 Ibs. 


742 Ibs. 
1,018 lbs. 


534 Ibs. 
749 Ibs. 


770 Ibs. 
| 1,129 Ibs. 


770 lbs. 
1,368 Ibs. 


1,140 Ibs. 
1,260 Ibs. 


1,140 Ibs. 
1,415 !bs. 


1,192 lbs. 
| 1,236 Ibs. | 


100 !bs. 
400 Ibs. 























per cent, or 13.3 pounds of actual 
potash per acre. On the basis of this 
application, the top-dressing plots re- 
ceived 10 per cent potash, or 42.9 
pounds of actual potash per acre. The 
top-dressing plots received an average 
of more than three times as much pot- 
ash as the check plots. A total of 
all results in the Piedmont section 
shows that $32.70 invested in potash 
top-dressings gave a return of $244.51. 

he demonstrations on Coastal Plain 
soils received an average basic appli- 
cation of 539 pounds of fertilizer with 
a potash content of 3.8 per cent, or 
20.5 pounds of actual potash per acre. 
On the basis of this application, the 
top-dressing plots received 10.3 per 
cent potash, or a total of 55.5 pounds 
of actual potash per acre. A total 
of all results in the Coastal Plain sec- 


tion shows that $56.92 worth of pot- 
ash top-dressings returned $489.58. 

Of course, in some cases the potash 
applications were much larger than the 
average. Dorsey Goodwin, of Fitz- 
gerald, Ga., used a basic application of 
§00 pounds of 8-3-5 fertilizer on his 
demonstration. The top-dressing plot 
received an additional application of 
100 pounds of muriate. The muriate 
top-dressing, costing $2.50 returned 
an increase of $43.75. Mr. Goodwin 
used three times as much potash on 
his top-dressing plot as he did on his 
check plot. 

Farm No. 2, at Tifton, Ga., used 
500 pounds of 9-3-5 fertilizer as a 
basic application. The top-dressing 
plot received an addition of 200 
pounds of muriate, costing $5, and 


(Turn to Page 5 4) 





PRICE Efficiency? 


By Arthur P. Chew 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HEN machinery was first in- 

troduced into Great Britain’s 
textile industry early in the nineteenth 
century, bands of workmen, fearful 
for their handicraft jobs roamed Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire smashing looms 
and burning factories. Historians 
noted that the instigator of the riot- 
ing was a half-wit. This man, Ned 
Lud, broke stocking-frames, and set 
a fashion that produced Luddite riots 
for many years. Though Lud was 
a half-wit, he raised a queston that 
many wise men have found hard to 
answer. By acts, if not by words, 
Lud inquired “What good is tech- 
nical progress to the producer, if it 
takes the bread out of his mouth?” 
Men who are by no means half-wits 
are still asking the same question with 
reference to agriculture, as well as to 
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manufacturing industries. 

Efficiency in both fields and fac- 
tories has been increased enormously 
in the last decade, with benefits ap- 
parently much greater to the con- 
sumer than to the producer. This is 
true even of certain powerful indus- 
trial corporations, whose managers re- 
port a falling rate of profit on a con- 
stantly growing volume of busness. 
The relationship between efficiency 
and profits has begun to perplex in- 
dustry seriously, particularly in cer- 
tain branches of it in which unem- 
ployment prevails. Technical prog- 
ress works out today just as it did in 
the days of Ned Lud. Sumner H. 
Slichter, writing in the New Repub- 
lic, notes that in 1927 our factories, 
with five per cent fewer employes than 
the annual average of the years 1923- 
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25, turned out seven per cent more 
goods. Some industries achieved great 
increases in output with fewer 
workers. 

“We are confronted,” says Mr. 
Slichter, ““with what appears to be a 
new kind of unemployment problem 
—the problem of unemployment 
created by technical progress.” 


Not a New Problem 


As Mr. Slichter’s language implies, 
this is not really a new problem at all. 
Half-witted Ned Lud defined it, and 
had his idea as to what should be done. 
That he had the wrong idea goes with- 
out saying, for countries of mechan- 
ized production and technical effi- 
ciency are today the most prosperous. 
In the long run technical progress, 
instead of diminishing employment, 
increases it, by discovering and utiliz- 
ing new sources of wealth. This is 
true in agriculture as well as in in- 
dustry. 

This does not imply, however, that 
the resentment felt by the Luddite 


rioters against newly introduced ma- 


chinery had no justification. Nor 
does it mean that farmers who today 
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question the value of increased effi- 
ciency to themselves are talking 
through their hats. If increased effi- 
ciency does not, in the long run, di- 
minish the number of workers required, 
it nevertheless necessitates a great 
many painful changes in occupations. 
It forces men to make continual re- 
adjustments in production and in 
their relation to the processes of pro- 
duction. That is why in every period 
when the readjustments are more than 
usually drastic, somebody inquires 
what is the good of it all, as was done 
at a recent convention of agricultural 
economists at which one speaker as- 
serted that “the outlook for agricul- 
tural production is so good that the 
outlook for agricultural prosperity is 
distinctly bad.” 

When responsible economists talk in 
that strain, it is time to look into the 
question of what efficiency does to 
agriculture. Heretofore the benefits 
of efficiency have been taken for 
granted. But it is always dangerous 
to take things for granted, even when 
they seem obvious. Efficiency is 
worth while to agriculture, but it has 
its price and creates certain problems. 


Planting corn and applying fertilizer in one operation. 
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This price may be kept 
within bounds, and the 
problems solved effec- 
tively only by a thor- 
ough grasp of what is 
involved. It is not, 
of course, the individual 
value of efficiency that 
the farmer questions. 
Every farmer knows 
that higher than aver- 
age costs of production 
mean lower profits, and 
that the sheriff is wait- 
ing for the man who 
slips too far down the 
ladder. 

What bothers him is 
the group or collective 
aspect of efficiency. He 
wants to know how the 
agricultural industry as a whole profits 
when its costs go down if its output 
goes up. In the five years 1922-26 the 
output of American agriculture as the 
result of increased efficiency, was nearly 
five per cent greater in field crops and 
about 15 per cent greater in animal 
products than in the five years 1917- 
21. Yet the net earnings of agricul- 
ture were very much lower in the 
later than in the earlier period. What 
price efficiency here, the farmer wants 
to know. 


A Declining Market 


After the war our farmers reduced 
their land in crops and their labor 
force, and cut down their costs of 
production by using up-to-date ma- 
chinery and raising better crops and 
livestock. Instead of getting larger, 
they got smaller profits. In such cir- 
cumstances who can blame them for 
an occasional ““What’s the use?” even 
if that query calls in question, as it 
obviously does, the value of every sort 
of individual and organized effort to 
improve cultural and marketing prac- 
tices. 

It has to be confessed, unfortu- 
nately, that increased efficiency, 
whether in agriculture or in industry, 
tends to do some men out of a job. 


This 


cotton received $15.40 worth of fertilizer 
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per acre and 
produced 12 bales on five acres. 


In prosperous times this tendency is 
offset by an increasing demand for 
agricultural and industrial commodi- 
ties; ‘but when increased efficiency 
takes place in a declining market, as 
has been the case with agriculture in 
the last few years, an acute and dif- 
ficult problem arises. 

From 1920 to 1926 American agri- 
culture suffered a net loss of 3,000,- 
000 people, a decline considerably in 
excess of the normal movement of 
population from the country to the 
town. Some of it was necessary cor- 
rection of the overmanning of agri- 
culture that took place during and 
after the war, under the stimulus of 
exceptional agricultural prices. This 
inevitable ebb-tide movement, how- 
ever, accounts for only part of the 
unusual cityward flow. The rest of 
it is attributable to technical prog- 
ress, notably in farm mechanization, 
as the result of which fewer men were 
required to satisfy the market’s less- 
ening need of food and fibers. 

Agriculture has no more difficult 
problem than that of adjusting its 
acreage and its man-power to market 
requirements in periods of increasing 
efficiency and increasing production. 
It is idle to invoke the solution that 
Ned Lud would have recommended, 
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This adjoining field received $3.50 worth of fertilizer per acre and 


produced 1 2/3 bales on five acres. 


namely, the scrapping of machinery, 
or a slowing up in the rate of tech- 
nical progress. It is precisely in times 
of falling markets and heightened 
competition that the impulse to adopt 
efficient methods is felt most strongly. 
Moreover, when the resulting over- 
production is large no quicker remedy 
can be had than that provided by the 
painful elimination of surplus men 
and surplus land from the farm busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, the farmer is not 
entirely helpless. There is much he 
can do to prevent such situations from 
developing. But before touching on 
this aspect of the matter it is worth 
while to glance at a few facts about 
our increasing farm efficiency. 


Improved and Cheapened 


Farming methods in the United 
States have been improved and cheap- 
ened since the war in a manner never 
before equaled. In the Great Plains 
the combine-harvester has halved har- 
vesting expenses and solved the har- 
vest labor problem. Cotton growers 
in Texas and Oklahoma have devised 
the sled method of gathering cotton, 
applied power machinery to cotton 
growing on big farms, and brought 
cotton growing abreast of other 
branches of farming in up-to-date- 
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ness. Dr. O. E. Baker, 
of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, figures 
that individual produc- 
tivity in American agri- 
culture was 15 per cent 
greater in the five years 
1922-26 than in the five 
years 1917-21. He says 
that in the later period 
about 20 per cent more 
milk was produced from 
only four per cent more 
dairy cows and heifers, 
and that output of meat 
and other animal pred- 
ucts in relation to feed 
consumed increased nine 
per cent. Many shifts 
were made toward 
higher-yielding crops or 
toward crops with a higher acre value. 
I mentioned some of these facts re- 
cently to a New York banker who said 
that the trouble with the American 
farmer is that he is lazy and inefficient. 


Accelerated mechanization after 
the war released for other uses from 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 acres of 
crop land formerly required to feed 
horses and mules, so that by January 
1, 1925, the number of these animals 
on farms was 1,254,000 less than on 
January 1, 1920. In the same period 
the number of tractors on farms in- 
creased from 246,000 to 506,000. 
Use of stationary gas engines and elec- 
tricity on farms added 2,000,000 
horsepower to our farm equipment. 
Another million horsepower was added 
by increased use of electricity and 
windmills, and 4,000,000 horsepower 
by an increase in the number of auto 
trucks on farms. Altogether, the in- 
crease in mechanical horsepower on 
farms in the last nine years, exclusive 
of that derived from the use of more 
automobiles, is estimated at 14,000,- 
000. Anyone who, in view of these 
facts, calls American agriculture 
backward and inefficient is either 
stupid or prejudiced. 

The object of this increase in effi- 

(Turn to Page 50) 





The staff. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ex pertment Station 


By Edwin H. Rohrbeck 


Agricultural Editor, Penn State College 


GRICULTURAL experiment sta- himself to a fresh farm.” 
tion work has done much to im- Five years before, as if in anticipa- 
prove the condition voiced so dramati- tion of the needed reform suggested in 


cally in 1859 by 
Liebig, the father 
of agricultural 
chemistry, when 
he said: “The 
American farmer 
despoils his land 
without the least 
attempt at 
method in the 
process. When it 
ceases to yield 
him sufficiently 
abundant crops, 
he simply quits it 
and with his seeds 
and plants betakes 


The old agricul- 

tural experiment 

station building at 
Penn State. 
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Liebig’s remarks, the founders of the 
Farmers’ High School in Pennsylvania 
planned that experimental agriculture 
should play an important role in the 
work to be performed. They pro- 
vided “that the students should, under 
the direction of the professors, perform 
the manual operations required, and 
that the results should be made known 
by information given to the numerous 
visitors, by lectures of the professors 
before the various organized agricul- 
tural associations of the state, and 
through the agricultural and local 
press.” ; 

In accordance with this plan, Pro- 


fessor William G. Waring, who had 
been appointed to. superintend the 
building and other preparations for the 
opening of the school, started in 1857 
certain experiments suggested very 
largely by local wants and intended to 
determine the limitations placed upon 
the agricultural practices of the Farm 
School by the local conditions of cli- 
mate and soil. So when the school 
opened in 1859, the very year Liebig 
gave his opinion of Uncle Sam’s farm 
operations, experiments to correct the 
situation were already started at the 
Farmers’ High School which became 
the Agricultural College of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1862 and the Pennsylvania 
State College in 1874. 


Dr. Ralph L. 
Watts, dean of 
the School of 
Agriculture and 
director of the 
Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station 
at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Col- 
lege, since 1912. 


The oldest fer- 
tility plots in 
America and sec- 
ond oldest in the 
world. 


Experiments Initiated 


Ten years after the great German 
scientist had delivered his indictment 
of American farming methods, exten- 
sive experiments to improve the con- 
ditions of farms in Chester, Centre, 
and Indiana counties were initiated. 
These experiments were made without 
any laboratory check. This pioneer 
work, undertaken without adequate 
financial support, had to be abandoned 
before conclusive results were ob- 
tained. 

In 1881 a definite and comprehen- 
sive field plot experiment was inau- 
gurated by Dr. W. H. Jordan on the 
College farms. These lime, manure, 
and fertilizer plots are the oldest in 





Agricultural building, main unit of the School of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College. 


America and the second oldest in the 
world. They have served as an ex- 
ample for similar experiments through- 
out the country. The land, on which 
this work was started and is being 
continued at present, is typical of the 
most fertile soil area in the state, found 
only in the great limestone valleys 
where the system of spoliation is least 
practised. The soil is of the Hagers- 
town series and, for the most part, of 
the silt loam type. 

A dearth of agricultural students at 
the College may be credited as the 
impetus which started these widely 
known experiments. When President 
George W. Atherton observed that 
there were no students specializing in 
agriculture he suggested to Dr. Jor- 
dan, then professor of agriculture and 
agricultural chemistry and director of 
the experimental farms, that he devote 
his entire time to laboratory investiga- 
tions and the preparation of his re- 
sults for publication. Professor Jor- 
dan had come to the college from the 
Maine State Agricultural College. 
While at State College his most notable 
work was the establishment of the 
long-time fertilizer experiments. He 
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returned to Maine in 1885 where he 
directed the experiment station until 
1896 when he became director of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva. 

In his suggestion to Professor Jor- 
dan, President Atherton said “If young 
men do not care to avail themselves of 
an agricultural education, intelligent 
farmers everywhere would be glad to 
avail themselves of the results of trust- 
worthy agricultural experimentation.” 


The Plan 


The plan of the fertility experiments 
makes use of 144 plots of one-eight 
acre each, arranged in four tiers of 36 
plots each, the plots being separated 
by permanent strips of blue glass sod 
two feet. wide. The experiment was 
intended to test the comparative effects 
on the crops under the conditions 
given, of: 

1. Single fertilizer ingredients. 

2. Combinations of two ingredients. 

3. Complete fertilizers. 

4. Nitrogen in different forms and 
amounts. 

§. Dissolved boneblack (superphos- 
phate) and ground bone. 
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6. Barnyard manure in different 
amounts in comparison with commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

7. Burnt lime used alone and with 
barnyard manure. 

8. Ground limestone and land plas- 
ter. 

Crops grown are corn, oats, wheat, 
and mixed clover and timothy, each 
one year. On the four tiers there are 
growing all four crops each year. 

Bulletin 175, published in 1922, 
gives the results of 40 years of work 
on the plots and is the latest publica- 
tion on the experiments. In it Dr. 
Charles F. Noll, who has continued 
the work begun by Dr. Jordan, gives 
some of the outstanding findings. He 
says: 

“This experiment was begun on land 
in a rather high state of fertility and 
the treatments giving the best results 
have hardly more than maintained the 
yields. The average yield of the un- 
treated plots in the last eight years has 
been only 57.6 per cent as great as in 
the first eight. These untreated plots 
have apparently reached a condition 
where the yields will remain practically 
the same except as influenced by sea- 
sonal conditions. The average yields 
for the last eight years have been 27.3 
bushels of corn, 34.7 bushels of oats, 
9.4 bushels of wheat, and 1,600 pounds 
of hay. 

“Phosphoric acid is the first limiting 
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factor in this soil and until this ele- 
ment is supplied nitrogen and potash 
give little increase in yields. The plots 
receiving phosphoric acid alone have 
yielded 43.8 per cent more than the 
nearest check plots, while nitrogen has 
yielded but 12.6 per cent more and 
potash 13.8 per cent more. Ground 
bone has seemed but slightly if any 
better as a source of. phosphoric acid 
than dissolved boneblack. 

“Potash alone. has increased yields 
only slightly but when added to phos- 
phoric acid has given a large increase 
over phosphoric acid alone—29.6 per 
cent. Potash has been applied only at 
the rate of 100 pounds of potash or 
200 pounds of muriate of potash on 

















ABOVE: Dr. 


Ralph Dorn 
Hetzel, president 
of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Col- 
lege, formerly 
president of the 
University of 
New Hampshire. 


Dr. S. I. Bechdel 


(left) and Dr. 
J. F. Shigley 
with Penstate 


Homestead Jes- 

sie, the cow with 

a window in her 
stomach. 
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alternate years. This is a much higher 
rate than can be recommended for the 
crops grown in this rotation and it is 
believed that half this quantity would 
have given as good yields. 

“Phosphoric acid and potash with- 
out any nitrogen have given a greater 
net return than any of the combina- 
tions including nitrogen and have 
practically maintained the fertility for 
40 years. This is in a rotation in- 
cluding clover once in four years. 

“Nitrogen at the rate of 24 pounds 
per acre has not given profitable in- 
creases in yields when used alone or 
in any fertilizer combination. This 
rate, which is equivalent to 160 pounds 
of nitrate of soda per acre, is high, and 
possibly a lower rate would have given 
a profit. 

“Increasing the rate from 24 pounds 
to 48 and 72 pounds in complete fer- 
tilizer has caused increases in yields 
(except where sulphate of ammonia is 
applied) but not enough to offset the 
additional cost of the fertilizer. 

“Nitrogen is applied in the three 
forms—dried blood, nitrate of soda, 
and sulphate of ammonia. Nitrate of 
soda has slightly outyielded dried 
blood and very much outyielded sul- 
phate of ammonia where the last was 
applied at the highest rate. The low 
yields which have accompanied the 
use of heavy applications of sulphate 
of ammonia have been due to the soil 
acidity induced by this fertilizer. 

“Complete fertilizers, except where 
heavy applications of sulphate of am- 
monia have been used, maintained the 
yields approximately as well as ma- 
nure. If manure is given the arbitrary 
value of $1.50 per ton, the 6-ton ap- 
plication on alternate years has given 
a greater net return than any commer- 
cial combination. This would not be 
true, however, if the cost of the ma- 
nure were increased only to $1.87 per 
ton, for then the increase in value of 
crop less the cost of the manure would 
have been the same for the 6-ton ap- 
plication as for the phosphoric acid 
and potash plots. 

“Manure has been applied at the 
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three rates—6, 8, and 10 tons, respec. 
tively. The increase in yields from 
applying more than six tons has not 
been in proportion to the amounts of 
manure applied, indicating the econ- 
omy of light applications. The in- 
crease in value of the crops per ton of 
manure has been $3.57 per ton from 
the 6-ton application and $2.55 from 
the 10-ton application. 

“Burnt lime at the rate of two tons 
per acre once in four years and ground 
limestone at the same rate once in two 
years on plots receiving no commer- 
cial fertilizer or manure have each 
caused a slight increase in yield and 
in crop value. If each is compared 
with its nearest check the differences 
in the increases in yields from these 
two forms of lime are insignificant, 
Burnt lime applied with six tons of 
manure has caused a larger increase 
than where used alone. 

“Applications of 320 pounds of land 
plaster on alternate years on plots re- 
ceiving nothing else have not appre- 
ciably increased the yields.” 


A Rational System 


From these results, the experiment- 
ers have considered the following 3 
rational system of fertilizing for the 
residual soils of Pennsylvania: For 
corn, six tons of manure per acre, sup- 
plemented with 250 pounds of super- 
phosphate; for oats, no fertilizer ex 
cept on depleted soils where an appli- 
cation of 200 pounds of superphos 
phate may be made; for wheat, 7J 
pounds of nitrate of soda, 325 pounds 
of superphosphate and -100 pounds of 
muriate of potash, which is practically 
the same as 500 pounds of a 3-10-10 
mixed fertilizer; for clover and tim- 
othy, nothing; for the timothy the 
next year 100 pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia, 150 pounds of superphos 
phate and 50 pounds of muriate 
potash, or a light application of m* | 
nure. Lime in some form should b 
used in sufficient quantities to grow 
good clover. 

A slight change has been made im 

(Turn to Page 60) 





Fertilizers 


vs. Frosts 


By A. R Albert 


Branch Experiment Station, Hancock, Wisconsin 


HE utilization of commercial 
fertilizers to protect susceptible 
crops against light frosts in late 
spring and early fall has not been 
given sufficient emphasis in the man- 
agement of soils, especially peats, in 
sections with a short growing season. 
Crops on peat soils are especially 
subject to frost injury because of level 
topography and the inability of the 
sun’s heat to penetrate peat soils by 
day and the slow transference of heat 
to the surface at night. Further- 


more, peat soils invariably respond to 
fertilization with potash and fre- 
quently phosphates even in seasons of 
no frost. Accordingly, the opportu- 
nity for observation of the effect of 
fertilizer upon frost damage could 
not be better. 

The writer has observed that corn 
fertilized in hills or drills will sur- 
vive a temperature slightly below 
freezing, while the unfertilized corn 
beside it may be badly injured. To 

(Turn to Page 56) 


Fertilizer reduced the frost injury on these Early Ohio potatoes on peat soil. 


LEFT: 


treble-superphosphate 
Yield—161 bus. per A. 


300 Ibs. muriate of potash and 50 Ibs. 


RIGHT: No treatment 


Yield—55 bus. per A. 


The potatoes were nipped by frost on July 3, 1927, again on August 7 and 8 (temperature 31 degrees 
F.), photographed August 15, and frozen to the ground August 24 (temperature 28 degrees F.). 





BETTER SEEDS 


By A. L. Stone 


Wisconsin State Seed Inspector 


S seed quality 

vital in the 
cropping system? 
For the American 
farmer the an- 
swer to this ques- 
tion depends up- 
on several factors. 
The natural fer- 
tility of the soil, 
the care taken to 
maintain it by 
use of barnyard 
manure and green 
manure crops, ro- 
tation of crops, 
the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers 
and lime, _ soil 
drainage, careful 
preparation of the 
soil for crops, 
measures to pre- 
vent insect and 
disease attacks, 
freedom of the land from weeds and 
the use of plump, clean, viable seed 
all help to provide the answer. 

Each one is important, but is not 
the last mentioned factor one of the 
most important of them all? It may 
be argued that if the other conditions 
have not ‘been provided, the good seed 
cannot grow and bring forth fruit 
for the world’s teeming population. 

On the other hand all the labor 
and care taken tow provide the most 
favorable conditions may be lost un- 
less pure seed of high vitality is used. 
Tr must be pure or free from other 
kinds of seeds, if best results are to 
be secured. If the seed sown con- 


remove. 


J+ 


This is the kind of seed wheat some farmers sow. 
Note the wild oats in it. 
shrunken wheat grains which a good mill would 
What will the harvest be? 


tains the seeds of 
other crop plants, 
the mixture 
which is sure to 
result cannot be 
sold on the mar- 
ket for as high a 
price as pure seed 
of its kind. [If it 
contains weed 
seeds, the crop 
plants are at onve 
provided with a 
competition s0 
keen that it can- 
not be success- 
fully met, and 
the fertility, 
moisture, and 
careful _ prepara- 
tion of the seed 
bed go largely to 
nourish the ene- 
mies of the crop. 
A maximum 
yield of grain or forage and a compet- 
ing crop of weed plants cannot be 
produced on the field at the same 
time. 

Approximately 3.2 per cent of the 
30,627,000 bushels of spring wheat 
used for the production of the crop 
in this country passes through the 
hands of dealers and seeds. In addi- 
tion 1.7 per cent of the 50,690,000 
bushels of winter wheat; 5.3 per cent 
of the 103,646,000 bushels of seed 
oats; 4.1 per cent of the 16,478,009 
bushels of seed barley; 8.8 per cent of 
the 7,608,000 bushels of seed rye and 
23 per cent of the 1,011,000 bushels 
of seed buckwheat are handled com- 
mercially. 


Also there are many 
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The great proportion of this grain 
is prepared and used for seed on the 
farms where produced. This means 
that the farmers themselves are 
largely responsible for the character 
of the crops produced to feed a hun- 
gry world. 

There are comparatively few farm- 
ers so located as to take advantage of 
cleaning machinery other than the 
farm fanning mill or grader. Many 
farmers have no fanning mill of any 
kind, either depending upon a neigh- 
bor for one or putting the seed in the 
ground with no cleaning except that 
given by the threshing machine, 
which is usually inefficient and unsat- 
isfactory. When only 10,000,000 of 
the approximately 210,000,000 bushels 
of grain used for seed in 1927 on the 
farms of America were cleaned for 
seed by almost primitive methods or 
not at all, is it strange that yields are 
lower than they should be? 


ABOVE: This photo was 
taken in a section of the 
country where perennial 
sow thistles were not 
native. Whether they 
came to this field in im- 
pure seed or the seeds 
carried by the 
some- 


were 
wind, 
where in 
hood, at 
sowed seeds 
sow thistle seeds. 
this barley field 


some one 
the neighbor- 
time, 
containing 
Behold 


now! 
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The seed problem has been an im- 
portant one to farmers of all genera- 
tions. Early in the history of agri- 
culture the men who lived upon the 
fruits of the soil learned that “like 
begets like” and that no matter how 
gracious was Mother Earth, she could 
not produce “figs from thistles” or 
the finest fruits from poor seed. After 
generations of experience, it would 
seem the lesson should be sufficiently 
well learned so that we would cease 
to insult Mother Nature by asking 
good returns from an investment of 
poor seed. She gives in greatest abun- 
dance only when the best of her pro- 
duce is returned to her for increase. 
“As a man soweth, so shall he also 
reap,” applies as well to agriculture 
as to spiritual affairs. 

In the last 10 years there has been 
an awakening, and greater ‘attention 
than ever before is being paid to the 
quality of seeds which are sown on 

the farms of this country. The 
gospel of good seed has been 
preached and demonstrated in- 


cessantly by agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations. 
Other organizations have aided, 
and the campaign has been rein- 
forced and pushed to our very 


frontiers by the agricultural 


BELOW: Could quack grass become estab- 
lished like this unless a farmer had con- 
tinued to sow oats and other crop seeds 
Quack makes a 
how 


containing quack seeds? 
good fertilizer, doesn’t it? See 
thrifty the corn is! 
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press. 

In the old days it was impossible 
to muster this mighty army or to so 
quickly make its force felt. But to- 
day with all the types of publica- 
tions by which to push the campaign 
for better agriculture, it would be in- 
deed strange if no effects of it were 
to be seen. 

The results of all this have been 
the directing of men’s energies to the 
invention of efficient, seed-cleaning 
machinery, the accumulation of a 
large fund. of information concern- 
ing the care and preservation of seeds, 
the establishment of seed inspection 
laboratories in practically all civilized 
countries of the world and even in 
some countries which we are wont to 
consider as not wholly civilized. 


Fanning Mills Pay 
Through the invention and use of 
the improved threshing machine and 
fanning mill, the handling and clean- 
ing of seeds has been greatly facili- 
tated and improved. The modern 


fanning mill, equipped with the right 
sieves and properly run, will do amaz- 
ing things in the separation of seeds 


of varying weights and sizes. Such 
cleaning machinery costs little in com- 
parison to the return on the invest- 
ment. Many experiments have shown 
that the yield of grain per acre can 
be increased from one to six bushels 
through the removal of the lighter 
and smaller seeds by use of a fanning 
mill. Such a mill may be purchased 
for from $75 to $80. If by its use 
wheat can be made to yield 4 bushels 
more per acre the increase on 40 acres 
will amount to 160 bushels. At $1.25 
a bushel this increase will amount to 
$200 on the one field. 

But not only will the mill take out 
the lighter and smaller grain seeds, 
it also will remove practically all of 
the weed seeds in the grain and pre- 
vent the growth of a weed crop to 
rob the grain of plant food and mois- 
ture and cost much time, labor, 
money, and worry to destroy. The 
newer machines are also fitted with 
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sieves to grade seed corn so it will 
drop a uniform number of kernels 


to a hill. 


A good fanning mill will often 
more than pay for itself in a single 
year, if used only to clean the coarser 
seeds. With the necessary equipment 
of sieves and a knowledge of the 
proper combinations, almost any kind 
of seed grown on the farm may be 
properly cleaned and graded. The 
quality and quantity of crops pro- 
duced can be improved, or at least 
kept up to standard, and there will 
be no “running out” of seeds or need 
to secure new supplies from some 
other section of the country, an alto- 
gether too common custom. 

There are fanning mills and grad- 
ers of many makes and various types. 
A very few mills depend upon sieves 
alone, although with sieves of the 
right sizes and shapes of meshes fairly 
satisfactory work in cleaning can be 
done. Some mills depend entirely on 
the air blast to remove all but the 
heaviest seeds from any lot. The 
process will remove all chaff, light 
seeds, and light dirt, but will not 
separate seeds of different sizes but of 
the same proportionate weight. 

For example, in a mixture of bar- 
ley and clover seed, the clover seeds 
are as heavy for their size as the bar- 
ley kernels and air blasts lift them 
at the same rate. It is impossible, 
therefore, to separate them by means 
of the air blast alone, even where the 
blast is under almost absolute control. 


Effective Seed Cleaning 


The best type of a mill for aver- 
age farm conditions is one in which 
sieves and air blast are combined. The 
sieves provide for separating seeds of 
different sizes and the air blast takes 
out all light seeds, chaff, and other 
foreign material. With one of these 
mills which is up-to-date in type and 
construction, almost unbelievable 
things in the way of seed cleaning 
can be accomplished if the operator 
thoroughly and fully understands its 

(Turn to Page 52) 





County Agent J. W. Kauftman, 


Huntington, indiana, 


making the corn-staik test for potash and 


nitrate requirement. 
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New Progress in the 
**Nation’s Bread Basket” 


Midwest Steps Out 


By H. W. Warner 


Editorial Agronomist, National Fertilizer Association 


OIL improvement through the use 

of commercial plant food in the 
Middle West is making long and 
rapid strides toward a wide and wise 
fertilizer practice. These 10 states 
of the upper Mississippi and Ohio 
river basins, though new in fertilizer 
use, are profiting by the half-century 
experience of the East and Southeast 
and are to be saved much of the long 
period of “cut and try” through 
which the older States necessarily had 
to pass. 

The outstanding developments in 
fertilizer practice in these newer 
states have come for the most part, 
within the past five or six years. 
Whether they have come because of 
the economic position of agriculture 
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in those states, or in spite of it, is not 
for discussion here. That marked 
progress has been made during a pe- 
riod of great stress is the more credit- 
able and shows that farmers of the 
Middle West see in commercial fer- 
tilizer an able ally in the fight to keep 
back the ever-threatening and omni- 
present foe to profit—increased pro- 
duction costs. 

Progress is noted mainly in three 
directions: first, towards the opening 
up of new fertilizer-using territory; 
second, towards improvement in the 
kind and content of fertilizers used; 
and third, towards a better knowledge 
of fertilizers, their powers and limita- 
tions. 

Statistics of fertilizer consumption 
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for recent years do not present a 
clear-cut picture of an increase in 
fertilized acreage in the older states 
of the Middle West—Indiana and 
east. Considerable of the increased 
tonnage there has gone for more in- 
tensive fertilization but there is no 
doubt that some of it represents an 
extension of the practice to hitherto 
unfertilized lands. In “new terri- 
tory’—Illinois, Wisconsin and west 
—-practically the entire gain in ton- 
nage represents a corresponding in- 
crease in acres fertilized. For ex- 
ample, in Illinois, in 1922, 13,700 tons 
of commercial fertilizer were used; 
in 1925, 24,500 tons were used, the 
increase of nearly 11,000 tons going 
largely on formerly unfertilized land. 
Again, according to reliable estimates, 
Iowa farmers used about 1,000 tons 
of commercial fertilizer in 1923, 


3,000 in 1925, and 10,000 in 1927. 
The tonnage increase in that state 
likewise means a corresponding in- 
crease in fertilized acreage. 

The progress in the direction of 


more suitable mixtures and those of 
higher plant-food content has been 
no less noteworthy than that towards 
a greater acreage. Indiana probably 
affords the best illustration of im- 
provement along this line. The aver- 


ABOVE: Unfertilized 
onions on muck soil 
at Hollandale, Minn., 
one of the largest 
peat land reclamation 
projects in the 
Northwest. 
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age fertilizer used in that state in 1920 
contained 14.6 per cent of available 
plant food; in 1926, just six years 
later, the average plant food content 
was 21.4 per cent. In other words 
the Indiana fertilizer bag in 1926 
carried nearly one-half more available 
plant food than in 1920. And notice 
this: in 1920, of the mixed fertilizers 
used in Indiana, 85,000 tons were of 
low or medium grade and 58,000 of 
high grade; in 1926, only 17,000 tons 
were of low or medium grade and 
146,000 of high grade. In addition 
to an impressive increase in the aver- 
age plant-food content, the tonnage 
of which fertilizer has climbed from 
120,000 in 1924, to 146,000 in 1925, 
and 163,000 in 1926. 
Progress Made 

The progressive trend of fertilizer 
usage in the Middle West is amply 
proven by statistics like those cited 
above. But statistics are cold and im- 
personal and lack the clinching ef- 
fectiveness of first-hand evidence 
given by those who are guiding fer- 
tilizer practice and those who are 
actually using the fertilizer. For a 
close-up picture of the progress made, 
one could best spend a few weeks 
“cruising” through the corn-meat- 
and-milk empire, visiting farmers in 
their fields, looking over fertility 
demonstrations with county agents, 


BELOW: Onions in same field fertilized with 


600 Ibs. per A. of 0-14-14. 
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inspecting experiment station plots 
with soils investigators and specialists, 
and talking with farm paper editors. 
This is just the kind of a trip the 
writer was privileged to take during 
the months of July and August last 
season. In the following paragraphs 
I shall recount a few of the things 
seen or heard which, in part, account 
for the notable advances made in fer- 
tilizer practice. 

I did not have to travel as far as 
the corn belt proper to learn of the 
changes going on in fertilizer prac- 
tice. A fertilizer manufacturer in 















western Maryland told how, in the 
last four or five years, the standard 
wheat fertilizer analyses had climbed 
from 2-8-2 and 2-10-2, to 2-15-5 
or 2-12-6. R. F. McHenry, county 
agent at Cumberland, told of the 
swing to high-analysis fertilizers from 
superphosphates and low- to-medium- 
analysis fertilizers. By way of illus- 
tration he said that now, instead of 
superphosphate alone for oats, many 
farmers are using 0-12-5 or 0-12-6 
and often at heavier rates of applica- 
tion than formerly. 

The “Travelling Soils Laboratory” 
had been in Guernsey county, Ohio, 
only a short time before my stop 
there, Walter Wyckoff, the county 

















ABOVE: James Prosser, Antigo, Wis., 
in a large potato field which received 
2,000 Ibs. per A. of a 5-8-7 fertilizer 
and yielded 350 bus. per A. 


LEFT: Fertilizer test plots on flax, 

Waseca county, Minn. Phosphate- 

potash treatment at left; no treatment 
at right. 





agent, showed me report cards for a 
number of the 168 soil samples 
tested. The new fertilizer recommen- 
dations called for 2-16-2, 3-12-4, 
0-14-4 instead of 16, 18, and 20 per 
cent superphosphates which had form- 
erly been largely used. Wyckoff said 
that whereas phosphorus was formerly 
considered the first and only limiting 
element, potash was now recognized 
as a limiting element and a close sec- 
ond to phosphorus. 

“What is the outstanding change 
in fertilizer practice in Indiana?” I 
asked Professor K. E. Beeson, exten- 
sion agronomist, as he took me over 
the fertilizer experiments of the In- 
diana Experiment Station at Purdue 
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University. 

“More potash in the mixtures,” he 
replied. “Where we recommended a 
2-12-2 five years ago, we now advise 
2-12-4 or, more often, 2-12-6.” Af- 
terwards I learned that 2-i2-6 and 
0-10-10 stood first and second, re- 
spectively, in the tonnage of fertilizer 
used in that State in 1926. 

As an illustration of the new and 
better understanding of the function 
and value the expression of H. H. 
Madaus, county agent of Warren 
county, Indiana, is worth relating. 
Madaus, in addition to doing well the 
job of county agent, owns and man- 
ages a farm near-by. When asked 
by a neighbor why he used fertilizer 
on his corn, he replied, “There is just 
about enough plant food in my soil 
to produce a 35-bushel crop of corn. 
So I add enough fertilizer to get a 
70-bushel crop with no more work 
and only a little more expense.” 
Plain, good judgment and common 
sense—and the idea is _ spreading 
rapidly. 


Reduce Production Costs 


I did not get into northern IIli- 
nois, but a few stops in the southern 
part of the State convinced me that 
fertilizers can play an important role 
in making “Egypt,” as the poor-land 
section of southern Illinois is known, 
a great livestock and dairy-farming 
region. From what I saw, available 
phosphates—superphosphate and bone 
meal—are giving profitable returns, 
and ‘the results with potash on the 
soil experiment fields show plainly 
that the most profitable fertilizers 
for most conditions are likely to be 
phosphate-potash mixtures or com- 
plete fertilizers. 

Incidentally, while on the train en 
route to St. Louis I made a chance 
acquaintance with a Missouri business 
man-farmer-banker who, as I recall, 
had previously farmed in Indiana. 
During the course of the conversa- 
tion I found that he was a great be- 
liever in fertilizer for wheat, so I 
asked him why he used fertilizer. 
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“To grow a few cheap bushels,” 
he said. “The yield without fertilizer 
is just about enough to pay for grow- 
ing the crop and may, or may not, 
leave a little profit. But the extra 
bushels of wheat I get with fertilizer 
cost only about 30 to 40 cents, be- 
sides a little for the extra time and 
work.” 

Not a bad way of saying, “Fer- 
tilizers reduce cost of production!” 

Some real progress is seen in Mis- 
souri in the swing towards higher 
plant-food content of the fertilizers 
used. In 1921 nearly 50 per cent of 
the mixed fertilizers were of low or 
medium analysis; in 1926 only about 
31% per cent were so classified. Also 
tonnage has increased from 27,000 in 
1909 to over 50,000 at present. 

Despite its reputation for good soils 
—a reputation borne out by crop 
yields—Iowa is breaking into the list 
of fertilizer users in no uncertain 
manner. The tonnage has increased 
from 50 per cent to 100 per cent in 
each of the past five years. Phos- 
phoric acid is the first limiting ele- 
ment on the normal upland soils. The 
mucks and peaty soils need potash or 
phosphate-potash mixtures. Complete 
fertilizers are being used on truck and 
vegetable crops and, to some extent, 
for corn on the more needy sandy or 
other light soils. 


Mineral-hungry Soils 
After having spent several years in 
soils work in Iowa, naturally I could 
see a great change of attitude towards 


fertilizer. Only five years ago there 
were questions about “acid phosphate 
making the soil acid,” “If you start 
using fertilizers, will you have to keep 
it up?” “Will it take the place of 
lime or clover?” and the like. Now 
the questions are “Does our soil need 
it?” ‘What fertilizer shall I use for 
corn and what for clover?” “What 
is the best way to apply fertilizer?” 
The questions reflect what the farm- 
ers want to know. 

The muck soils and peats of Min- 

(Turn to Page 49) 
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Irving Clinton, of Brook, 
Indiana, won first prize in 
the musical stunt contest 
held during a recent agri- 
cultural conference at Pur- 
due University. At the 
conference the four girls 
below appeared at the 
home economics luncheon, 
They are wearing costumes 
which Director G. I. Chris- 
tie of the Purdue Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station 
brought from Jugoslavia 
last summer. He was there 
making a study of the corn 
borer. 
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Gathering gladiolas from Vinola Gardens, 
Montverde, Florida. 


A drill outfit working at echelon distance sowing grain on the 
Ingals ranch at Dufur, Oregon: 
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Knowles A. Ryerson, a plant 
specialist of world-wide expe- 
rience, has been placed in 
charge of the office of foreign 
seed and plant introduction, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, to 
succeed Dr. David F. Fairchild, 
famous botanist and plant ex- 
plorer who was long in charge 
of this work for the Govern- 
ment. 
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This contraption, in a rice 
field in Ceylon, is the work 
of a rural mechanical gen- 
ius. The upper end of the 
bamboo catches water. The 
lower end is empty. Every 
time the open end fills with 
water the tube tilts and 
the water spills out. That 
permits the other end to 
fall back and strike the 
stone, making a noise like 
a bell. The purpose is to 
scare away wild hogs and 
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the device is highly suc- 
cessful. 
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Joe holds back “Billy” 
while Mary watches out 
for speed cops. 
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A good team like this one 
will make short work of 
breaking any stubble field. 
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A flock of 3,200 sheep, 
near Morgan, Utah, being 
driven to a better feeding 
ground. The covered wagon 
in the foreground is the 
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camp wagon of the drivers. 
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Lucille Ehersman, a young 

poultry fancier of Lafayette, 

Indiana, and one of her 
Barred Rock hens. 
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Denver Baker, Cambridge City, Indiana, 
and the Dorset Horn ram that heads his 
father’s flock. 
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Paul and Alva Love, of Summeryille, Pa., each owns one of the colts and each has an acre in potatoes, 
op their father’s farm, 
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The Law of Probably the greatest need of the soil research 
+ « «4 worker today is a proper appreciation and ac- 
Diminishing ceptance of one of Nature’s most important 
Returns laws—The Law of Diminishing Returns. 
It is one thing to have a knowledge of the 
Law of the Soil, as this law is sometimes called, and quite another 
thing to be able to so understand it as to be able to harness it in an 
effort to speed up and make more accurate our experimental data 
on soil fertility. 

Scientists generally concede that there exists a great need 
for simplification in the matter of soil fertility investigations. 
Until recently, however, little interest has been manifested in 
the solution of the problem by applying mathematical formulas 
evolving from a careful study of numerous experimental data. 

Progress in any field of activity depends on reasonably com- 
plete knowledge of the factors affecting its success and an honest 
effort to bring them into a harmonious working relationship. 
The uniformity with which certain factors work in their rela- 
tion to other factors whether they apply to agriculture or manu- 
facturing has enabled scientists to define their relationships. Such 
relationships are commonly spoken of as laws. 

The idea of a definite law governing the increase of plant 
growth according as the element in the minimum is increased 
was first suggested by Liebig. Then came Wagner’s pronounce- 
ment to the effect that up to a certain point increase in yield 
was proportional to increase in the application of plant food. 
Later Mitscherlich came forward with his logarithmic expression 
of the law which at once stimulated a great interest in and respect 
for this means of analyzing experimental data, the use of which 
is greatly facilitating the solution of soil fertility problems. 

Spillman in his discussion of the law of diminishing returns 
points out that there are at least three distinct classes of phe- 
nomena involved. He styles the Law of Diminishing Increment, 
that governing the increase in yield per acre with increasing 
applications of fertilizer or labor. The law goverting the rela- 
tion between increasing applications of labor or fertilizer and 
profit per acre, he calls the Law of Diminishing Returns on Basic 
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Capital, and that governing the relation of increasing applications 
of fertilizer or labor per acre and the profit per unit of fertilizer 
or labor is called the Law of Diminishing Returns on Working 
Capital. 

Both Mitscherlich and Spillman have reduced their laws to 
definite mathematical formulas. Though the formulas differ 
somewhat, and the results obtained from their use are not always 
the same, they nevertheless serve a very useful purpose. 

Whatever have been the difficulties in reconciling those whose 
versions of the Law of Diminishing Returns have been contra- 
dictory, Mitscherlich’s untiring research probably more than any 
other has served to unify them and to prove that after all the 
true expression of the law is the Law of The Soil. In farm 
practice this law implies that increase in yield results from in- 
creasing application of fertilizer, allowing for a decrease in effec- 
tiveness for each unit of fertilizer applied as a maximum is 
approached, or in the words of Mitscherlich increased growth 
produced by a unit increase of the element in the minimum is 
proportional to the decrement from the maximum. 

On every hand we are confronted with evidences of dimin- 
ishing returns. Depleted soils, dilapidated farm buildings, bank- 
rupt farmers all stand as examples for conditions that no other 
industry could long survive. 

The Law of Diminishing Returns is a law of Nature. Man 
has harnessed it with definite mathematical formulas that it may 
serve our best interests. Whether or not we acquire a readiness 
to act in accordance with this knowledge determines to a large 
extent our agricultural well-being. 
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Master The banquet recently given at a large Atlanta 
hotel in honor of twelve Georgia Master 
Farmers Farmers was very impressive. Citing, as it 
did, the personal achievement of these men, 
it struck a deeper note in paying tribute to the improved agri- 
culture of the South. 

The South has always loved agriculture. Its wealth, its 
history, its traditions are rooted in the soil. In the early days of 
the country, the plantation was the center of culture and refine- 
ment, but circumstances brought about changes. Industry and 
business called many plantation boys away from the farm to the 
cities. Agriculture waned and plantation life became a hard and 
winnowing experience. 

It is, therefore, fitting that honor should be bestowed on 
those inheritors of the land who fought it out. 
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Master farmers, according to the score card by which they 
are judged, not only must have won material success, but they 
must have exerted a wholesome, constructive, and progressive in- 
fluence on their communities. In other words, they must have 
been good citizens. Their wives must also have so ordered the 
affairs of the home and the home grounds as to make for attrac- 
tiveness, health, and efficiency. 

These outstanding farmers and their wives deserved the very 
sincere and hearty acclaim given them by the governor and by 
the notable array of agriculturalists and business men gathered 
in the banquet hall. 

Too little appreciation has been shown the man on the farm. 
Too prevalent is the false idea that success at farming requires 
no special ability. Too general is the opinion among farm boys 
that distinction cannot be won on the farm. 

Started in the Midwest three years ago, the Master Farmer 
Movement has been taken up by many of the leading farm 
papers. In 1927 awards were made in twenty states. These pub- 
lications are due a great deal of credit for focussing the attention 
of the public on the fact that farming is an honorable occupa- 
tion, that there are in it opportunities for utilizing a wide range 
of sciences and art, and that farm life today can be made as 
attractive as city life. 

In looking over the brief accounts of the achievements of the 
Master Farmers in Georgia, it develops that these leaders have 
been good stewards of the soil from which has come their wealth. 
They have risen according to the way in which they have con- 
served the fertility of the land, the way in which they have im- 
proved the soil, and the efficient manner in which they have fed 
their crops. 


fo 


' In his article on page 14 of this issue, Arthur 
What Price P. Chew of the United States Department 


Efficiency? of Agriculture answers the question. While 
Mr. Chew does not mention the role played 
by fertilizers in making the American farmer efficient, we find 
in his story the reply to the question so often asked the editors of 
agricultural publications. ‘Why should the farmer use fertilizer 
to increase the yields of a crop of which there is already a sur- 
plus?”—admitting that there is a general crop surplus, which 
some people doubt. 
Mr. Chew points out that it is not prices alone, but the 
margin between prices and production costs, that determines the 
farmer’s profits. With the Law of Diminishing Returns in mind, 
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it needs little reasoning to figure out that increased yields lower 
the unit cost of production. Proper fertilization increases yields 
and lowers the cost of unit production. 

In addition, Mr. Chew brings out the fact that efficient 
methods are practically never in force throughout the entire com- 
petitive field, and the opportunity to gain extra profits by su- 
perior efficiency is present constantly. Efficient farming com- 
munities, like efficient individuals, have important advantages 
over their competitors. 

It is because proper fertilization is so important in determin- 
ing the efficiency of the crop producer, that we wish to call 
special attention to Mr. Chew’s article. 


Se 
A Just The Southern Division of the Soil Improve- 


ment Committee of the National Fertilizer 
Reward Association has just announced that it will 

reward southern county agents who have put 
into effect and are continuing an outstanding soil improvement 
program. The six who have shown the most progress along 
these lines will be given a free trip to the annual meeting of the 
Association of Southern Agricultural Workers to be held at Hous- 
ton, Texas, next winter. 

This offer is made to stimulate soil improvement programs 
as recommended and approved by the various state experiment 
stations and agricultural extension services. A county agent can 
do nothing better for his county than to improve its soil. Men 
who succeed in this direction deserve recognition and praise. 
Therefore, this movement on the part of the Soil Improvement 
Committee is wholly commendable. 


fF) 
You’re We have had many requests for the loan of 


cuts (or the pictures from which these cuts 
Welcome were made) used in BETTER Crops WITH 

PLANT Foop. It may be that more of our 
county agent and vocational teacher readers would ask for these 
if they knew that we are very glad to loan them. 

Except where pictures are purchased from a photo service 
which permits one publication only, we will loan cuts or pictures 
free of charge. We request only that the customary credit be 
given to BETTER Crops WiTtH PLANT Foop when the picture 
appears in any other publication, and that.the cuts be returned 
as soon as they have served their purpose. 














BACTERIA GUIDE TO FERTIL- 
ITY? 


The kinds of bacteria in a soil may 
indicate causes of low productivity 
or high productivity, according to 
Dr. H. J. Conn of the N. Y. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. He says 
that one type of bacteria seems to be 
peculiar to good soils, and he is try- 
ing to determine exact conditions that 
favor the growth of this type with 
the idea of finally improving poorer 
soils. He is also attempting to make 
comparisons of this bacteria with those 
that are found commonly in poor 
soils. One great stumbling block in 


the way of the bacteriologist is the 
dificulty of recognizing the different 
kinds of bacteria because of 
small size. 


their 





BEST RESULTS FROM SPRAY- 
ING 


After five years of experimental 
work in spraying apple orchards in 
southeastern Ohio for the prevention 
of scab and blotch, Professor F. H. 
Ballou, of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, says that thoroughness in the 
application of sprays is above all oth- 
ers the factor which determires 
whether the results will be good of 
poor in combating fungous diseasr= in 
apple orchards. By thoroughnes; he 
means “generous, careful, faithful, 
and timely treatment.” The fact next 


in importance brought out in this 
work, he says, is that lime-sulphur 
spray is an effective fungicide, that it 
is equal in a number of respects and 
superior in others to the old Bordeaux 





AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


‘By P. M. Farmer 
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mixture for preventing fungous dis- 
eases in the apple orchard. It was 
also brought out, according to Pro- 
fessor Ballou, that commercial, dry 
lime-sulphur, as produced in recent 
years, not only equals the commercial 
liquid form as a fungicide, but has 
the additional advantage of being less 
likely to injure foliage and fruit when 
applied as a spray in hot weather. 
Dry lime-sulphur, if dissolved in 
water and used as a spray, is different 
from soluble sulphur, and is distinct 
from superfine sulphur used for dust- 
ing orchards. In these five years of 
work it is shown that the lime-sulphur 
sprays were markedly superior, when 
used throughout each season on the 
same plot of trees, in definitely assist- 
ing in clearing a badly infested 
orchard of San Jose scale. 





TRAGEDY OF SOIL EXHAUS- 
TION 


“A monument marking the trag- 
edy of soil exhaustion” is the descrip- 
tion given to the Morrow soil plots at 
the Illinois College of Agriculture 
which have been in use for more than 
half a century. A bulletin, “Lessons 
from the Morrow Plots,” has just been 
published by the college. An impor- 
tant conclusion, expressed in this bul- 
letin is that “upward trends in Illinois 
land values and general improvement 
in the economic status of the farmer 
would follow the state-wide applica- 
tion of the better practices used on 
the Morrow plots, with changes to 
suit local conditions.” The plots were 
named for George E. Morrow, profes- 
sor of agriculture from 1876 to 1894. 
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On one of the plots corn has been 
‘grown continuously for 52 years; on 
another corn and oats have been ro- 
tated for the entire period; while on 
a third corn, oats, and clover have 
been rotated for 24 years. The con- 
tinuous growing of corn without soil 
treatment failed by $6.33 an acre of 
‘giving any annual net return between 
1904 and 1926. Even with soil treat- 
ment the loss was $1.95 an acre. In 
the case of the corn and oats rotation 
there was a net annual loss of $2.89 
an acre when no soil treatment was 
used, but a net return of $3.81 for 
each acre of the rotation when the 
land was treated with manure, lime- 
stone, and phosphate. Without soil 
treatment, the rotation of corn, oats, 
and clover paid an annual net return 
of $2.09 for each acre of the rotation. 
With soil treatment, the same rotation 
paid $6.40 an acre net. 


FIGHT ANIMAL PARASITES 


Man has had great success in fight- 
ing his own parasites, but he has not 
made much headway in fighting the 
parasites of his domestic animals, ac- 
cording to Dr. Maurice C. Hall, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
“If the physician had entirely ignored 
the parasites of man in the North 
Temperate Zone,” says Dr. Hall, “‘san- 
itary measures as applied by the cook, 
the barber, the plumber, the veterin- 
arian, and others, would in time have 
eradicated many of them. But with 
livestock the case is different. It is 
difficult or impossible to apply even 
known methods of sanitation to do- 
mesticated animals in many cases. 
* * * Tt is time that parasitology, 
especially veterinary _ parasitology, 
came into its own and claimed a larger 
share of attention than it has received. 
With the existing limitations of sani- 
tation as applied to livestock, with 
the swift change from range condi- 
tions to farm conditions, and with 
our modern sanitation system as ap- 
plied to livestock, parasitism is a real 
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threat. Veterinary parasitology is a 
subject of growing importance, and 
it offers hundreds of problems in mor- 
phology and life history work to the 
zoologist. Its economic importance 
is a matter of hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually, and it involves the 
entire matter of conserving our food 
supply for our children and our chil- 
dren’s children.” 


LABOR IS 60 PER CENT OF 
FARM CROPS COST 


Professor William Boss, of the Min- 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, says about 60 per cent of the 
cost of producing farm crops is the 
labor charge, and for that reason 
farmers are more than ever interested 
in improved machinery. Because of 
changes in this direction, says Profes- 
sor Boss, the duties of the farmer are 
perhaps changing more rapidly than 
the duties of those in almost any other 
profession. He says that it is now 
possible to produce one horsepower of 
work mechanically for less than five 
cents an hour. A. J. Schwantes, of 
the same institution, says that in 1880 
the average farm worker handled 19.5 
acres, and in 1925 he was able to take 
care of 33.3 acres. He adds that it 
is now possible for a farmer to produce 
a bushel of wheat with about 10 min- 
utes work. In the old days, when 
wheat was sown, harvested and 
threshed by hand, three hours and 
three minutes of a man’s time was re- 
quired to produce a bushel of wheat. 


300-BUSHEL POTATO CLUB 


In West Virginia they have a 300- 
bushel potato club for growers who 
produce 300 or more bushels of pota- 
toes per acre under prescribed condi- 
tions. The member who obtains the 
highest yield will become president of 
the club, and the member having the 
lowest yield will have to submit to do- 
ing the secretarial work. 





Foreign and Imter- 
mational Agriculture 


German Meadows 


S it possible to increase the yield of 
valuable meadow grasses and to 
exterminate weeds by fertilization? 
This question is ably discussed in an 
article by Dipl.-Landw. H. Werner 
of Die Ernahrung der Pflanze.* The 
following are some of the practical 
points from the article. The author 
discusses first the work of Dr. Klappt 
who reported on the influence of dif- 
ferent applications of nitrogen on 
meadows. He came to the conclusion 
that increasing applications of nitro- 


— 23, No. 17—September, 1927, pp. 276- 


Mitteilungen der Deutschen Landwirtschafts- 
Gesellschaft 1926 Nr. 7, 11, 22. 


gen caused chiefly an increase of val- 
uable grasses and a decrease of weeds 
and clover. He pointed out, however, 
that while a good condition of the 
meadow can be maintained by proper 
fertilization, a bad condition can be 
brought about if nitrogenous fertili- 
zer is used too heavily year after year. 
Later in the season, the coarser weeds 
come in which, more than the val- 
uable grasses, draw on the nitrogen. 
This is an important, practical point, 
as many of the weeds are difficult to 
eradicate. 

The best fertilization often can be 
judged by an observation of the flora 


A field near Weimar, Germany, in which charlock (common mustard) has been destroyed on the 
surface of the word ‘Kali’? by the use of finely ground kainit. 
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of the meadow. The influence of the 
fertilizer can be seen, certainly after 
two or three years, and often after 
one year. 

How does the fertilizer control the 
weeds? Too much must not be ex- 
pected from one fertilization. <A 
reversion to the former poorer condi- 
tion is likely to result unless fertiliza- 
tion is continued. 


A fertilization experiment in which 
thé change of the kinds of grasses was 
studied was conducted in the Prov- 
ince of Westphalia by Herrn. Dr. 
Upmeyer. The experiment contained 
eight plots, of which the first plot 
was not fertilized; the second received 
an application of phosphate with pot- 
ash (KP); the next three plots re- 
ceived, beside the same amount of 
KP, increased quantities of nitrogen; 
three additional plots were fertilized 
with increasing amounts of nitrate of 
lime. They were added in order to 
study the effect of a fertilizer carry- 
ing lime. 


The plots were located on a sandy 


Here, in a field near Munich, Bavaria, Germany, 
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loam under favorable moisture con- 
ditions. 

The outstanding point is that 
clover and other legumes were de- 
creased by increased applications of 
nitrogen. Weeds also were decreased, 
particularly on the nitrogen plots. 

Expressed in percentages, in rela- 
tion to the KP plot, the proportions 
of grasses, legumes, and weeds on the 
individual plots were approximately 
as shown in the table on page 48. 

The legumes reached the highest 
proportion of the KP plots. In gen- 
eral, the weeds were highest on the 
unfertilized plots. 

On the nitrogen plot, the propor- 
tion of the legumes was sometimes 
higher than on the unfertilized plots. 
The weeds in most cases showed de- 
creases with increased fertilization. 

The above data shows that meadows 
can be favorably influenced by proper 
fertilization. 

The author points out, however, 
that as the less desirable grasses and 


(Turn to Page 48) 


*Kainit” has been written by destroying the 


charlock with finely ground kainit along the letters of the word. 














REVIEWS 


This section contains a short review of sume of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists all 


recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations 
relating to Soils, Fertilizers, Economics, Crops, Crop Diseases, and Insects. A file of this department of 
BETTER CROPS WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from 


Fertilizers 

Every one knows of the difficulties 
often met in maintaining a good stand 
of alfalfa. For this reason, a paper 
presented by B. A. Brown, Assistant 
Agronomist of the Connecticut 
(Storrs) Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in the February number of the 
Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy, is of particular interest 
and value. 

As the author points out, “when a 
farmer finds that his alfalfa field is 
growing mostly grasses or weeds the 
second or third year after he has spent 
considerable time and money to secure 
a stand of this valuable legume, he is 
apt to conclude that some other crop 
is more suitable for his conditions.” 

Professor Brown conducted a large 
number of experiments with fertilizers 
to determine their effects on alfalfa. 
The soil on which the plots were lo- 
cated was a Gloucester fine sandy loam. 
Ground limestone was applied at the 
rate of four tons per acre in 1914. 
Lime also has been applied since. The 
pH readings of the plots have been 
taken. 

The effects of lime seem to indicate 
that while liming is very essential. 
that it may be overemphasized and 
the necessity for other plant nutrients 
not sufficiently emphasized. The re- 
sults also show that superphosphate 
(acid phosphate) and also basic slag, 
have resulted in somewhat better stand 
than obtained on the “no phospho- 
rus” plot. But on the whole, the 
author concludes, “after considering 
the available comparisons carefully. 
it would seem that phosphorus has not 


these sources on the particular subjects named. 
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been of much consequence in main- 
taining the stands of alfalfa on the 
field in question.” 


On the other hand, the author says 
regarding potash, “as the following 
summary brings out, potash is the 
one plant nutrient to which alfalfa 
has responded markedly. The effects 
of as little as 50 pounds of muriate 
per acre have been plainly evident.” 

It was noted regarding potash, that 
rather high or frequently repeated ap- 
plications gave the most persistent 
stands of alfalfa. 

As a carrier of potash, manure was 
not found to be as effective as mu- 
riate of potash in maintaining stands 


of alfalfa. 


Nitrogenous fertilizers, _particu- 
larly manure, the author found, 
tended to increase the yield of 


grasses, but reduced the percentage of 
alfalfa. Undoubtedly the author’s 
conclusion that more work is needed 
on this very important crop will 
meet with approval. 


‘Report on Inspection of Commercial Fer- 
tilizers,’ Conn. Agr. Exp. Sta., New Haven, 
Conn., Bul. 290, Oct., 1927, E. M. Bailey. 

Testing Fertilizers, Spring, 1927,” Mo. Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Columbia, Mo., Bul. 257, Oct., 
1927, L. D. Haigh. 

"Fertilization of Truck Crops in Rotation,” 
Pa. State College, State College, Pa., Bul. 210, 
Feb., 1927, W. B. Mack. 

“New Fertilizers on the Market for 1928,” 
Tenn, Agr. Exp. Sta., Knoxville, Tenn., Cir. 
18, Feb., 1928, C. A. Mooers. 


Soils 

"Ogle County Soils,” Ill. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Urbana, Ill., Soil Report No. 38, Sept., 1927, 
R. S. Smith, O. I. Ellis, E. E. DeTurk, F. C. 
Bauer, and L. H. Smith. 

“Logan County Soils,” Ill, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
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Urbana, Ill., Soil Report No. 39, Oct., 1927, 
R. S. Smith, E. E. DeTurk, F. C. Bauer, and 
L. H. Smith. 


Crops 


Many new crop bulletins have 
been released by the experiment sta- 
tions in time for the planting season. 
An interesting treatise of vetch and 
its value in a cropping system has 
just come to hand from the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. This legume is adapted to such 
a wide range of uses that the informa- 
tion contained in this Mississippi cir- 
cular, No. 74, by C. T. Ames, will 
prove valuable to farmers in many 
sections of the country. 

Other publications include: 


Prolonging the Life of Tobacco Shade Tent 
Poles,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., New Haven, Conn., 
Tobacco Sta. Bul. 9, Nov., 1927, H. W. Hi- 
cock and P. J. Anderson. 

“Pecan Growing in Florida,’ Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Gainesville, Fla., Bul. 191, Nov., 1927, 
G. H. Blackmon. 

*Sagrain,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., A. & M. College, 
Miss., Cir. 72, Mch., 1927, W. E. Ayres and 
H. A. York. 

‘‘Wheats in Central Montana,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Bozeman, Mont., Bul. 203, May, 1927, 
Ralph W. May. 

‘Cultural Methods for Winter Wheat and 
Spring Wheat in the Judith Basin,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Bozeman, Mont., Bul. 205, July, 1927, 
A. Osenburg. 

Varieties of Cotton in the Red Prairies of 
Northwest Texas,” Agr. Exp. Sta., College 
Station, Texas, Bul. 366, Nov., 1927, J. Roy 
Quinby. 

“Varieties of Cotton for East Central 
Texas,” Agr. Exp. Sta., College Station, Texas, 
Bul. 369, Dec., 1927, D. T. Killough and G. 
T. McNess. 

“Virgivia Dehbartment of Agriculture and 
Immigration,” Bul. 241,,Jan., 1928. 

American Potato Journal, Washington, D. 
C., Vol. V, No. 1, Jan., 1928. 


Economics 


Bulletin 146, ‘Five Year Trends 
in Connecticut Agriculture,” by I. 
G. Davis, J. R. Jacoby, and Albert 
E. Waugh of the Storrs Agricultura! 
Experiment Station, discusses the 
changes which have taken place in 
Connecticut agriculture as shown by 
the 1920 and 1925 agricultural cen- 
sus. The data have been tabulated 


by towns, so that the changes are 
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shown in considerable detail. For the 
state as a whole, there were increases 
in the acreage of corn for silage and 
hay. The acreage of corn for grain, 
other cereals, tobacco, potatoes, and 
orchards and miscellaneous crops de- 
clined. There were also declines in 
the numbers of livestock. 

Lewis E. Long, Research Econ- 
omist, sets forth in Circular 73 of 
the Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, “The Sources of Net 
Income,” a comparison of South Mis- 
sissippi farms having high and low 
net cash incomes in 1924. In this cir- 
cular the comparison is made between 
two groups of farms—the one group 
had a net income of $1,848 and the 
other group only $269. The farm- 
ers that made the most money had 
larger farms, twice as many acres of 
cotton, and obtained about 10 per 
cent better yields of cotton than the 
farmers with the low average income. 

Beans,” Series on California Crops and 
Prices, Calif. Agr. Exp. Sta., Bul. 444, Dec., 
1927, H. R. Wellman and E. P. Braun. 

“Economic Aspects of the Apple Industry,” 
Calif. Agr. Exp. Sta., Bul. 445, Dec., 1927, 
Emil Rauchenstein. 

‘Protein as a Wheat Price Factor,” Ne- 
braska Agr. Exp. Sta., Bul. 221, July, 1927, 
Harold Hedges. 

‘Economic Aspects of Ohio Farmers’ Ele- 
vators,’ Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta., Bul. 416, Dec., 
1927, L. G. Foster. 

Factors Influencing the Yield of Apples in 
the Cumberland-Shenandoah Region of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia, U. S. D. 
A. Tech. Bul. 54, Dec., 1927, Carl R. Swin- 
son and cooperators. 

"Success with 80 Acres,’ Wis. Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Cir. 216, Nov., 1927, P. E. McNall and 
D. R. Mitchell. 


Diseases 


Vegetable Spraying and Dusting Calendar,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Amberst, Mass., Extension 
Leaflet 116, Nov., 1927, E. F. Guba and W. 
D. Whitcomb. 

"Stem Rust in Nebraska,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Lincoln, Neb., Research Bul. 42, July, 1927. 


Teacher: “Tommy, what is one- 
half of one-tenth?” 


Small Boy: “I don’t know exactly, 
teacher, but it can’t be very much.”— 
Progressive Grocer. 





County Agents Judging Contest 
Interest In Livestock 


Promotes 


HE Agricultural Extension Divi- 

sion of Mississippi A. & M. Col- 
lege conducted its second annual 
county agents’ livestock judging con- 
test at its annual meeting of exten- 
sion workers in January. These con- 
tests are an innovation, not only in 
Mississippi but in the entire South. 
They are conducted under the direc- 
tion of Paul F. Newell, Extension 
Livestock Specialist, and every Mis- 
sissippi County agent competes. 


In spite of the fact that the con- 
test is only two years old, it is very 
popular with the county agents and 
competition is keen. It is conducted 
on the best approved plan, patterned 
after the contests held at the Inter- 
national Livestock Show at Chicago. 

All types of livestock are judged 
with reasons being given by the 
county agents for their placings. 
This year beef cattle, dairy cattle, 


hogs, sheep, mules, and poultry were 
judged. Business concerns, interested 
in development of livestock farming, 
award prizes to the winners. 

The contest has been found to be 
an adroit plan for interesting county 
agents in livestock work, and serves 
to keep them posted regarding the 
characteristics and good points of the 
better types of farm animals. 

The winners in the 1928 contest, 
as they appear in the above photo- 
graph are: front row, left to right: 
County Agent Thomas E. Douglas, 
West Point, tied for high place in 
judging sheep, and winner of gold 
watch; County Agent Morris Crump- 
ton, Laurel, high man in dairy cattle 
and high in district, winner of gold 
watch and medal; J. R. Wooten, Na- 
tional Stock Yards, donor of loving 
cup; County Agent J. C. Sides, Cof- 
feeville, high point man of contest, 
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high in poultry and winner of loving 
cup, gold watch, and gold medal; 
County Agent W. M. Sellers, Hatties- 
burg, tied for high score on sheep 
and winner of gold watch. 

Back row, left to right: County 
Agent E. H. Walker, Leakesville, high 
score man in beef cattle and winner 
gold watch; County Agent J. R. 
O’Neal, Marks, high man all classes 
Delta district and winner gold medal; 
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County Agent J. V. Pace, Macon, 
high man all classes in east Missis- 
sippi district and winner gold medal; 
Paul F. Newell, Extension Animal 
Husbandman, A. & M. College, Su- 
perintendent of Contest; County 
Agent W. M. Coman, Columbia, high 
man in hogs and winner gold watch; 
County Agent L. C. Strahan, Forest, 
high on mules and winner gold watch. 


Combines Harvest Several Crops 


As the use of the combine harves- 
ter spreads through the Middlewest 
and into the East, more facts are be- 
ing learned regarding returns from 
investment in these machines. In 
Illinois where considerable study has 
been given the combine, it is being 
used to harvest wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, buckwheat, soybeans, and sweet 
clover. Because of humid conditions, 
the length of the cutting day aver- 
ages less than in the Great Plains re- 
gion; but because of the various crops 
for which it can be used, the acreages 
cut are as large as those farther west. 
In that state there has been some di- 
ficulty as the result of weeds and un- 
dergrowth, but it is thought this can 
be greatly reduced by better rota- 
tions, better seed bed preparation, and 
the use of pure seed. The farm man- 


agement experts at Illinois have ob- 
tained figures on cost of harvesting 
by machines of different sizes. For 
the 8-foot, power-take-off type the 
cost is $2.68 an hour, and for the 10- 
foot size of this type $4.01 an hour. 
These machines take their power from 
the tractor used to pull them. Some 
of the machines are operated by mo- 
tors mounted on them, and it was 
found that it cost $4.24 an hour for 
the 9-foot sizes of this type, $4.22 
an hour for the 10-foot size, $5.26 
for the 12-foot, and $5.35 for the 
16-foot. The acre cost for these dif- 
ferent machines figures out just about 
the same, and minimum costs on 
wheat, oats, and barley were $2 an 
acre; for rye and buckwheat $2.30; 
soybeans $2.75; and sweet clover 
$3.35. 





German Meadows 
(From Page 44) 


weeds may also develop, the farmer 
who wants a really good meadow of 
the best grasses and clovers will have 


PLOTS 


Average 
of all 1 Am 


Grasses 190 
Legumes .... 32 
Weeds 110 


KP 


to observe exactly the result of the 
fertilization, in order to change it if 
necessary. 


Lime-Nitrate 


2Am 3Am 1 2 3 


205 225 132 177 171 
17 14 35 21 12 
73 63 134 118 80 
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The Midwest Steps Out 


(From Page 30) 


nesota, of which there are great areas, 
are literally mineral-hungry. The 
more common upland soils are as yet 
in the superphosphate (acid phos- 
phate) “stage” of fertilizer use. One 
of the most remarkable agricultural 
land developments I have ever seen is 
around Hollandale where a 15,000- 
acre tract of land has been reclaimed 
by drainage from lake and marsh con- 
ditions. Into the one shipping point, 
Hollandale, 125 carloads of very high- 
grade fertilizers were shipped in last 
spring. It consisted principally of 
0-9-27 for potatoes and 0-14-14 with 
some 2-14-14 for onions and other 
crops. I was told by an official of 
the development company that the 
best yield of potatoes, without fer- 
tilizer, has been 150 bushels per acre; 
also that the best yields, with fer- 
tilizer, have been over 500 bushels 
per acre. 

In Waseca county, Minnesota, the 
county agent, Martin Hansen, took 
me over his fertilizer tests on flax 
and on clover-timothy hay crops. 
Wherever the soil was low and had 
had to be tile-drained, there the phos- 
phate-potash mixtures were producing 
big results. Hansen told me that five 
years ago these soils were considered 
very poor for most crops. Now, with 
the right fertilizers, they are the most 
productive. 

For several years Wisconsin has 
been using from 12,000 to 15,000 
tons of commercial fertilizer, mostly 
for special crops like potatoes, can- 
ning crops, tobacco, and truck crops. 
A year or so ago, the Extension Ser- 
vice and the Soils Department of the 
University launched a big campaign 
for “Phosphate for Dairy Farms”. 
The campaign “took” in great shape 
from all indications. For example, 
in Dane county, M. H. Button, the 
County agent, reports nearly 500 


farmers now fertilizing for their grain 
and legume seedings, largely as a re- 
sult of the campaign. The emphasis 
on only one plant food element, phos- 
phorus, has met considerable criti- 
cism, however, according to W. W. 
Clark, assistant county agent leader 
in Wisconsin. “There is need of pot- 
ash and even complete fertilizers in 
some sections and with some crops. 
This situation has been largely met 
by supplemental advice from local 
county agents and the use of mixed 
fertilizers has increased along with 
straight phosphate,” he writes, add- 
ing that the use of fertilizer about 
doubled in 1927 in counties outside 
the heavy truck sections where its 
use was already well established. 


A Long Jump 


Near Antigo, Wisconsin, the heart 
of the state’s potato belt, was seen a 
40-acre field of potatoes which had 
received 2,000 pounds per acre of 
§-8-7. This transplanting of the fer- 
tilizer practice of Aroostook county, 
Maine, to the Middle West is a long 
jump from the usual 600 to 750- 
pound applications. The field in 
question made 350 bushels to the acre, 
James Prosser, the owner, has since 
written. 

A few days before I reached Michi- 
gan a letter from a farm paper edi- 
tor said, in part, “Michigan is just 
beginning to wake up to its soil prob- 
lem.” By strange coincidence on my 
first day in the state I met the editor 
of a local daily paper who said, 
“Michigan is just waking up on this 
fertility problem.” Whether that is 
the case I do not know. But I do 
know that Michigan farmers are now 
wide awake on the problem, judging 
by what can be seen and heard going 
across the state. The fertilizer ton- 
nage, which has increased from 43,500 
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in 1909, to 94,500 in 1924, might 
profitably be 300,000, according to 
Professor M. M. McCool, head of Soils 
at Michigan State College. 

Almost everywhere the feeling 
among the better informed farmers 
is that “to fertilize or not to fertilize” 
is a question of profit. It is no longer 
a question whether they have to use 
fertilizer; it is now one of whether 
it will pay, regardless of the natural 
productivity of the soil. There is 
still in sections an expensive pride in 
“the soil that won’t wear out,” but 
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this extravagance is fast giving way 
to a more rational sentiment to “k 
good soils good, or make them bet- 


te: 


HIS LAUNDRY 


“What do you do for a living, 
Mose?” 

“Oh, manage a laundry.” 

“What’s the name of your laun- 
dry?” 

za. 





What Price Efficiency? 


(From Page 17) 


ciency, namely reduced costs of pro- 
duction, was achieved, but this ad- 
vantage was largely offset by the ef- 


fect of increased production on 
prices. Although agriculture reduced 
both its land in crops and its man- 
power, its production did not dimin- 
ish but rather increased. Hence the 
disparity between agricultural and in- 
dustrial prices was prolonged. Here 
is the source of the complaint that 
efficiency benefits the consumer rather 
than the producer and, considered 
from a group standpoint, is a draw- 
back rather than a benefit to the 
farmer. 

It is undoubtedly true that there is 
a tendency for the benefits of tech- 
nical progress to pass from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer through the 
agency of increased competition and 
increased production. This, however, 
does not always take place. Gener- 
ally, in fact, it does not, because agri- 
culture is largely on a world basis, 
and increased efficiency is usually con- 
fined to a relatively small fraction of 
the total number of competing pro- 
ducers. In the case of crops like cot- 
ton and wheat, the prices of which 


are determined in the world market, 
every degree of increased efficiency 
achieved by the American farmer 
brings him an increased profit. 


A Hasty Deduction 


So it is plain that the cure for the 
troubles that increased efficiency 
brings is not to be found in a scrap- 
ping of up-to-date methods—a re- 
turn, so to speak, to the hoe and 
sickle. That course might reduce pro- 
duction, and therefore raise prices; 
but it would also increase costs of 
production so that the net gain would 
be nothing. It is not prices alone, 
but the margin between prices and 
production costs, that determines the 
farmer’s profit. Restricting produc- 
tion is useful only when the opera- 
tion does not involve an excessive in- 
crease in costs, as it always does when 
output is restricted by blocking tech- 
nical progress. 

The idea that the farmer can be too 
efficient for his own good is a hasty 
deduction from the undeniable fact 
that the benefits of efficiency have to 
be shared with the consumer, some- 
times in a manner unfair to the pro- 
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ducer. It does not follow, merely 
because efficiency returns a diminish- 
ing reward to the farmer as the num- 
ber of efficient producers increases, 
that the reward disappears altogether. 
On the contrary, as every farmer 
knows, the advantage of improved 
methods is great to those who first 
adopt them, and does not become 
negligible until such methods are in 
practically universal use. That situa- 
tion arises very seldom. Efficient 
methods are practically never in force 
throughout the entire competitive 
field, and the opportunity to gain 
special profits by superior efficiency 
is present constantly. Efficient farm- 
ing communities, like efficient in- 
dividuals, have important advantages 
over their competitors. 

Nevertheless Ned Lud’s problem, a 
very real one, persists. Increased ef- 
ficiency, through its effect on pro- 
duction and prices, lessens the num- 
ber of farmers required to produce a 
given amount of food and _ fibers. 
This does not mean, however, that 
the less efficient farmers should be 
callously told to get out of the farm- 
ing business for their own good and 
that of the agricultural industry in 
general. It would mean that, of 
course, if the demand for farm prod- 
ucts were destined never to increase. 
Fortunately that is not the case. In 
the United States we can count on a 
steady increase in the agricultural 
market, not only through the increase 
of population at home but through 
intelligent selling abroad. Conse- 
quently all that is necessary in order 
to cope with the effects of increas- 
ing general efficiency is to control 
the future manning of the agricul- 
tural industry, not necessarily by for- 
bidding expansion but by discourag- 
ing unwise or unnecessary expansion. 


In other words it is less important 
to get surplus land and surplus men 
out of farming than it is to prevent 
additional surplus land and surplus 
men from being brought into the 
business. Our markets are expanding 
80 rapidly that demand will soon catch 
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up with production, if production is 
not overestimated by premature 
“back-to-the-land” movements. It 
is particularly desirable to discourage 
ambitious colonization and reclama- 
tion schemes, and to keep would-be 
farmers well-advised as to what they 
are tackling. Intelligent publicity as 
to the economic difficulties of farm- 
ing would probably do more to hold 
undue expansion in check than any 
amount of legislation. 

Remember that agitation for un- 
necessary farm expansion is ceaseless. 
Recently a bill was introduced in 
Congress to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish settlers on 
“swamp, cut-over, neglected, aban- 
doned, or poor land” in certain of the 
Southern States—that is to say, on 
land that the commercial farmer re- 
jects. Although some of our reclama- 
tion projects are in distress, new pro- 
jects have been tentatively chosen. 
It is planned to extend the Federal 
reclamation policy to humid areas in 
the South, with a program of drain- 
age, clearing, and soil restoration. 
These proposals fail to reckon suffi- 
ciently with the fact that American 
agriculture, through increasing effi- 
ciency, is expanding production fast 
enough. 


A Strong Position 


After nearly a decade of struggle, 
our farmers are moving into a strong 


position. They have reduced their 
costs of production, reorganized their 
crop and livestock enterprises to suit 
market needs, cut down their acreage 
in crops, mechanized their work to an 
extraordinary degree, and made a good 
start in scientific marketing. In- 
crease of population is putting more 
of their business in a position to profit 
from the tariff. Price relationships 
between agriculture and industry are 
being slowly restored to an equitable 
basis through the force of increased 
production and increased efficiency in 
manufacturing industries. 

What is in preparation should bring 
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tangible fruit to agriculture, pro- 
vided no stampede back into farming 
takes place at the first signs of reviv- 
ing prosperity. With painful steps 
and slow the farmer has got his busi- 
ness into a position in which, to all 
appearances, it is no longer overex- 
panded or overmanned. He has paid 
the price, in necessary readjustments, 
of the increased efficiency that he has 
brought about, and is well situated 
to reap the appropriate reward. To 
get it he must continue forging ahead 
in efficiency while doing everything 
possible to mitigate the heightened 
competition that efficiency produces. 

Ten years of restraint on undue ex- 
pansion would work wonders. How 
to get such restraint is, of course, a 
problem. In the United States it is 
traditional to regard agricultural ex- 
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pansion as necessary to progress, and 
we have not yet waked up to the fact 
that intensive development, through 
increased mechanization and _ better 
crops and livestock, has made further 
extensive development temporarily su- 
perfluous. Much educational work 
among bankers, real estate men, and 
legislators, as well as among the farm- 
ers themselves, will be necessary to get 
the fact generally recognized that for 
a few decades restraint rather than 
promotion will pay the best return. 
But it ought to be possible to get the 
idea across. Its propagandists should 
be the farmers themselves, who are 
unquestionably barking up the wrong 
tree when they blame increased efh- 
ciency for overproduction. That is 
Ned Lud’s nineteenth century notion, 
This is the twentieth century. 





Better Paoids 


(From Page 26) 


use and a full equipment of sieves is 
available. At a recent state fair the 
writer saw an agent for one of these 
mills mix in a wash tub a quantity 
of each of the seeds of wheat, oats, 
clover, timothy, and redtop seeds. 
This mixture was put into the mill 
hopper and each of the five kinds of 
seed came pouring out at its appointed 
place, a practically complete separa- 
tion of the seeds being made in one 
operaticn. This was done purely as 
a demonstration of what the mill 
would do. It is seldom that any such 
combination of seeds will need sepa- 
rating. 


Important Factors 


The successful operation of any 
fanning mill or grader depends upon 
several factors which might be em- 
phasized. 

The operator of the mill must have 
enough interest in the proper clean- 
ing of the seed to lead him to give 
the right amount of study and time 
in securing the right combination of 


sisyes to accomplish the task, 


As the amount of air necessary for 
separating different seeds varies with 
the seeds, care must be taken to find 
the best rate at which to run the mill 
to obtain the desired results. 

The mill must be equipped with 
the sieves necessary to do the desired 
work. Too many fanning mill oper- 
ators are being satisfied with only par- 
tial cleaning of their seeds because 
they dislike to invest in a complete 
or correct assortment of sieves. 

The various makes of mills differ 
somewhat in the equipment supplied 
at the time of purchase. A thorouga 
study of the mill and sieves should 
be made and a chart marked out 
showing just what sieves must be 
used to satisfactorily clean any given 
kind of grain or seed. Often this has 
already been done by the manufac- 
turer, and directions are supplied with 
the mill. These directions are based 
on trials made by the manufacturets 
at their plants and may prove not 
be reliable for all sections and fof 


seeds produced under other conditions 
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It is well to try out the mill and de- 
termine what sieve combinations are 
necessary to clean each particular kind 
of seed in one’s own locality. 

All in all, the fanning mill is an 
indispensable asset to every American 
farmer, and the crop production of 
the United States will never be what 
it should until its intelligent use is 
practically universal. 

Many farmers have hesitated to 
purchase a fanning mill for use on 
their own individual farms. Why not 
combine with three or four neigh- 
bors in the purchase of a reliable, 
high-grade mill with a full equipment 
of sieves to be used by each in turn. 
There is the whole winter in which 
to get the cleaning done, giving each 
man plenty of time to use the mill if 
the use of it is properly planned and 
provided for in advance. The trans- 
portation of such a mill over rough, 
frozen roads will do more to shake 
it to pieces than any other treatment 
to which it is subjected. If neces- 


sary to transport it over rough roads, 


some provision should be made to pre- 
vent the jarring from affecting the 
mill. This may be done by means of 
springs on the bolsters under the 
wagon box or by filling the box part 
full of hay or straw and tying the 
mill in place with ropes. The mill 
may be taken from place to place by 
sleigh without danger of serious dam- 
age. 


Equipment Essential 


By combining in this way each of 
four or more farmers will be able to 
make use of a well-equipped mill at 
4 nominal cost and bring about a de- 
cided improvement in the crops of 
each. Should the grain be sold on 
the market, the removal of the light 
grains, weed seeds, chaff, and dirt re- 
sults in the sale of the grain at a bet- 
ter price than can be obtained for 
uncleaned grain. The farmer who 
delivers uncleaned grain to an eleva- 
tor is docked in price because of the 
impurities in it. He might better 
keep the shrunken light grain and the 
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weed seeds at home and grind them, 
thus reducing his bill for concentrated 
feeds for his livestock. Of course 
there are some weed seeds, like those 
of the mustard, which are bitter or 
acrid in flavor and make the feed un- 
palatable, or, like the bulblets of the 
wild onion, impart an onion flavor to 
milk and other dairy products. Some, 
like those of the darnel and corn 
cockle, are actually poisonous, but 
many weed seeds have much feeding 
value and might better be separated 
from the grain and ground for feed. 

If the grain is to be used for seed, 
the fanning mill will separate from 
it all the plump heavyweight kernels 
with a surplus of stored food to give 
the young plant a splendid start re- 
sulting in a more uniform and plen- 
tiful crop. The better start in life 
the young plant is given, the more 
rapid its development and the greater 
its chance of escaping the effects of 
summer drouth or rust attacks. Thus 
the use of a good fanning mill may re- 
sult in a greatly increased and better 
quality crop for reasons which at first 
thought might not ‘be apparent. 

The rise in farm values throughout 
the less developed portions of this 
country in the last 10 years has been 
phenomenal. The states in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and westward have been 
settled and the lands improved until 
they are famed as one of the garden 
spots of the world. While this rise 
in value has increased the wealth of 
the farm owners, it has also made it 
necessary for them to adopt other 
than the old-time farming methods in 
order to make a fair interest on their 
investments. 

Unless properly treated, seeds have 
a tendency to lose their producing 
capacity. Loss in production means a 
consequent decrease in the farm in- 
come. Smaller incomes result in cur- 
tailment of social and educational ad- 
vantages and eventually of the farm 
equipment, which in turn results in 
lessened efficiency and still greater 
loss. The remedy for these conditions 
lies in modern methods of farming. 
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Potash Top-dressings 


(From Page 13) 


returned an increase of $41.86 worth 
of seed cotton. The top-dressing plot 
in this case received five times as much 
potash as the check plot. 

Continuous rains, grassy fields, and 
the inability of the farmer to control 
the boll-weevil, caused the yields of 
some demonstrations to be very low. 


However, it is interesting to note that 
even under these severe conditions pot- 
ash top-dressings, in addition to the 
farmer’s regular cotton fertilizer, re. 
turned an excellent profit on the in. 
vestment. 

These results under boll-weevil con- 
ditions conclusively demonstrate that 
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large applications of potash do not 
materially delay the maturity of cot- 
ton. A good illustration of this fact 
is shown in the results of the various 
pickings from the demonstration on 
the farm of C. P. Johnston, at Sasser, 
Ga., under severe boll-weevil condi- 


tions. 


Acre with Acre with 
Regular Extra Potash 
Picking Fertilizer | Top-dressing 
First 106 lbs. 100 lbs. 
Second . 470 Ibs. 686 Ibs. 
Third 21 Ibs. 29 Ibs. 
Total.. 597 lbs 815 Ibs. 


If the high amount of potash had 
seriously delayed the maturity of the 
cotton, Mr. Johnston would not have 
obtained the large increase in yield for 
potash. Gains for potash were ob- 
tained in both the second and third 
pickings. 

Where the boll-weevil was con- 
trolled on Tifton Farm No. 1, the 
results of the various pickings also 
show that large amounts of potash do 
not delay the maturity of cotton. The 
better-balanced fertilizer on the pot- 
ash plot simply allowed the plants to 
function normally; and the cotton, 
not opening prematurely, gave the 
largest increase at the second picking. 
A record of the pickings follows: 


Acre with Acre with 
Regular __— Extra Potash 
Picking Fertilizer | Top-dressing 
First .. 403 Ibs. 475 Ibs. 
Second . 319 Ibs. 519 Ibs. 
Third.. 48 Ibs. 135 Ibs. 
Total.. 770 lbs. 1,129 bbs. 


The average yield per acre on the 
top-dressing plots of all the farmers 
taking part in the demonstrations was 
1,323 pounds of seed cotton. The 
average yield per acre for cotton in 
the four states, as estimated by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture on 
December 1, 1927, was approximately 
546 pounds of seed cotton. Estimat- 
ing seed cotton at 7c per pound, the 
farmers used about $11 worth of a 
complete fertilizer per acre on the pot- 
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ash plots and harvested an average of 
$92.61 worth of cotton. 

Among the outstanding records we 
find that S. N. Bearden, of Buckhead, 
Ga., on a red clay soil invested $1.80 
per acre for potash top-dressing, in ad- 
dition to his regular fertilizer, and 
obtained an increase of 403 pounds of 
seed cotton, worth $28.21. His yield 
on the top-dressing acre was 2,160 
pounds of seed cotton, worth $151.20. 
His fertilizer cost was $10.80. Al- 
lowing $40 for rent, overhead, seed, 
cultivation, harvesting, and other ex- 
pense, he obtained a net profit of 
$100.40 per acre. 


Effect of Extra Potash 


Mr. Harper and Mr. Maddux re- 
ceived some interesting reports from 
the farmers taking part in these dem- 
onstrations regarding the effect of the 
extra quantities of potash on the cot- 
ton plant. Some of the farmers stated 
that the extra potash did not make 
the plant any larger and that they 
did not know it was giving such a 
good increase in yield until the second 
picking was weighed. 

According to the reports, the top- 
dressed plants remained green until 
late in the season, held their fruit 
longer, and withstood dry weather 
better. Several farmers stated that 
the top-dressed cotton was easier to 
pick and had a better ratio of lint to 
seed. 

Mr. Harper and Mr. Maddux at- 
tribute these amazing results from 
high potash fertilization to the fact 
that a tremendous shortage of potash 
has developed in most Piedmont and 
Coastal Plain soils. During the period, 
1914 to 1918, when there were practi- 
cally no imports of potash into this 
country, a shortage of approximately 
1,000,000 tons of actual potash de- 
veloped through continuous croppings 
of soils receiving little or no potash. 
In addition consumption in recent 
years has been below what it was in 
1914, when imports ceased. As a re- 
sult the effects of potash deficiency 
are now apparent. 





A Somerset county, Md., farm where livestock is still an important activity. 


The Eastern Shore 


(From Page 10) 


bushels as compared with 15,983,000 
bushels on 100,520 acres in 1924. At 
the same time the average yield per 
acre increased from 159 to 179 bush- 
els, the price average was $1.36 a 
bushel as against $.74 in 1924, and 
farm values mounted to $19,158,000 
compared with $11,827,000. 

They are putting “fish” into the 
soil nowadays all right. _ 

With the growing scarcity of 
manure, farmers must depend in a 
greater degree upon commercial fertil- 
izer as a source of plant food. There 
is, however, the other factor of or- 
ganic matter in the soil which must 
be obtained through the use of soil 


improvement crops such as soybeans, 
cowpeas, vetch, and sorghums. Truck 
growers on the Eastern Shore are 
learning that the more organic mat- 
ter they put into the soil, the more 
commercial fertilizer they can use at 
a profit. 

Of course, there is a limit. But the 
“ceiling” can be materially raised. 
For instance, there are sands on the 
Eastern Shore where a few years ago 
1,000 pounds of commercial fer- 
tilizer would have burned up the 
crop, that today are good rich soil to 
the depth of two feet and can stand 
3,000 pounds of fertilizer with im- 
punity—and profit. 





Fertilizers vs. Frosts 
(From Page 23) 


be sure, fertilizers can not protect 
susceptible crops like corn, potatoes, 
and soybeans against temperatures be- 
low 30 degrees F. 

On potatoes and canning beets 
where the application of fertilizer was 
much heavier than would be used on 
the corn crop, this effect has been 
noticed several times after an early 
fall frost. The small application upon 
‘corn is absorbed and utilized by the 
plant and loses its effect by fall, but 
where the application is greatly in 
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excess of the immediate crop needs the 
protective effect will carry through 
till fall. Of course, a part of the re- 
duction of frost injury is caused by 
heavier foliage growth on the fer- 
tilized portions of crops. Neverthe- 
less, there is no doubt but what a 
plant, rendered vigorous by fertiliza- 
tion and with a higher concentration 
of cell sap because of fertilization, 
can withstand a slightly colder tem- 
perature without injury. 
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For these reasons frost susceptible 
crops on peat lands in northerly lati- 
tudes should receive fertilization in 
hills or drills at planting time when 
the method of planting can be ar- 
ranged for such an application. Fur- 
thermore, the application should be 
ample so that the vigor of the plant 
will be preserved to maturity and the 
supply of potash and phosphates will 
not be exhausted before the crop has 
reached its growth. 

It is reasonable to suppose that this 
effect of fertilizers would also pre- 
vail on upland soils, but frosts are so 
rare that opportunities for the ob- 
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servation of adjacent fervilized and 
unfertilized susceptible crops have not 
come under the writer’s observation. 

When unfertilized portions of corn 
on peat soil show very poor growth 
as compared to row or hill fertilized, 
the improvement is frequently due 
to the combination of frost injury 
prevention and plant food supply, but 
the former cause often passes un- 
noticed or is forgotten by the time 
the effects become marked. That is 
immaterial to the issue, but can ex- 
plain why the effect of fertilization 
on frost resistant crops is not so out- 
standing. 





Weather 


(From Page 6) 


Men loved, learned, and labored by 
the grace of the great outdoors, and 
the weather was either an enabling 
ally or a ruthless foe. 


“Climate lasts all the time and 
weather only a few days” wrote a 
pupil in an examination paper. The 
character of the seasons expressed in 
averages is climate, and the changes 
from day to day are weather. 


AT’S where the trouble comes 

in our impressions taken as tour- 
ists. The average overland tourist 
stops for a few hours at a given local- 
ity, and if it is a bad day, he forever 
associates that place with bad weather, 
and vows it has an unfavorable cli- 
mate. I was at Kapuskasing, fifty 
miles south of Hudson Bay, last sum- 
mer and the day was damp and chilly. 
Two weeks later at Victoria, an Eng- 
lish friend in the same party remarked: 
“How much nicer it must be to live 
here than back in that cold, cheerless 
Hudson Bay country!” 

I have nothing to brag about either 
that way, for I made just as serious 
an error at Medicine Hat. Medicine 
Hat really enjoys a very salubrious 
climate, as climates go, but it hap- 


pens to be a sort of relay point for 
weather forecasts coming from Fort 
Vermillion and other places that flirt 
with the North Pole. Hence the date 
line messages from Medicine Hat be- 
stir folks in my home state to put 
alcohol in their radiators and ask the 
coal man to trust them some more. 

So upon arriving there in July, I 
asked a grizzled Albertan if the skat- 
ing was prime, and the mob got so 
thick that I didn’t stay to see the 
natural gas wells or the greenhouses 
by means of which Medicine Hat 
tries to offset that awful wallop from 
the Weather Bureau. 

Queer situation that! You and I 
can use up a supposedly inexhaustable 
vocabulary in analytical criticism of 
our own local weather, but if any 
stranger mistakes that same streak of 
off-color weather for a cross-section 
of our climate—and says so right out 
loud—we quit voting the same ticket! 
Our own hound dog and our own 
weather are much alike—they may be 
perverse, ornery, and no account, but 
quit kickin’ ’em around! 

Speaking of hounds, I have a friend 
who never enjoys a party without 
thinking ‘of the headache. ahead. 
Most of us older geniuses always look 
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upon a fine day as a weather breeder. 
“Yes, it’s fairly nice, but we'll catch 
it next week!” 


That’s the reason I say there are no 
finer companions than freckled-faced 
kids on a glorious day. They know 
enough to enjoy the weather and for- 
get the climate! 


ROM Noah and the Flood down to 
the trans-atlantic flights of 1927, 
weather has played a big role in the 
drama of the world. When men won 
battles it was by virtue of their brav- 
ery or generalship; when they lost 
them the weather was at fault (except 
in some of Bill Thompson’s expunged 
histories. ) 

Men who have made a life study 
of weather and climate in relation to 
civilization give us an_ interesting 
summary. 

Work and energy seem to be at 
their best under an alternating whip 
and rein, of stimulation and lethargy 
intermingled. A climate that is too 
stimulating is as bad for work and 
energy as one that is lackadaisical and 
dawdling. A stormy, varied, keenly- 
alternating climate produces vim and 
initiative, but frays the nerves dur- 
ing the process. 

The greater portion of the United 
States, Canada, northern and eastern 
Europe, and Japan are charted by stu- 
dents of this subject as being the cen- 
ters of the highest civilization induced 
through a surplus nerve force and 
ambition. The climate gets the blame 
for it. 

They throw in the astonishing 
theory that if the inhabitants of cen- 
tral North America could exchange 
places for two centuries with the na- 
tives of the Congo, other things be- 
ing equal, that the civilization and 
ideals of the two races would be 
changed by the change in climatic 
environment. 

Sometimes I think I would just as 
soon pick cocoanuts and do nothing 
as to peck a typewriter and say noth- 
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ing, but I have misgivings about my 
son and heir. I hate to interfere with 
his plans for finishing his remarkable 
collection of cigar bands and Postage 
stamps. 

If man has found weather hard to 
control or cajole, he has been able to 
imitate it under limited circum- 
stances. 

Giant refrigerator systems and re. 
frigerator cars play a big part in the 
nation’s thrift and health. Artificial 
rain storms can be turned on to 
quench fires in big establishments. 
Hay-curing systems bid fair to be 
revolutionized by rapid methods of 
evaporating excess moisture from 
plant tissues. The South has installed 
great humidifiers in its cotton fac- 
tories to imitate the moist climate of 
New England in order to bring the 
spinner closer to the grower. Jack 
Frost is intimidated by a sort of syn- 
thetic summer apparatus in the orange 
groves and peach orchards. A Cana- 
dian bride in January wears a corsage 
bouquet as fresh and fragrant as 
though she stood before a June-time 
altar. 

Strange to say, all these imitative 
processes, and many others, are made 
possible by the burning of coal. This 
coal itself is the result of natural 
weathering processes carried on aeons 
ago, before the first anthropoid Dar- 
winian sat on a limb and cussed the 
climate. 


OW do we know but what the 

weather which seems so un- 
speakable in March may not be se- 
cretly performing some mission of 
miracle which will bring joy to a race 
more cultured than ours? 


Weather’s greatest lesson for us lies 
in its immutability. It makes calm 
philosophers of zealots and bigots, and 
turns the spot light of sarcasm upon 
those who would reform everything 
everywhere always. . 

Capital and labor, knee skirts, Mex- 
ico, the movies, taxes, funny papers, 
predatory wealth, and the current ad- 
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ministration—not to mention essay 
writers—are all targets for those who 
shoot the bull at the bull’s eye. 

Human institutions and agencies 
ere attacked because they are not per- 
fect. Neither is the weather, but it 
has clearly established its priority, and 
is exempt from reform by an unwrit- 
ten law of precedent. Criminal 
weather or negligent climates cannot 
be prosecuted or penalized. 

In other words, it’s the human re- 
former who must move first, if he 
wants to create greater meteorological 
conveniences or a fairer division of 
the spoils of the atmosphere. 

Hence the modern reformer in this 
case either stays at home and buys an 
overcoat or goes to Cuba and buys 
a drink. Either alternative helps him 
to forget his sense of defeat, and to 
sort of simplify his inferiority com- 
plex as it were. 

“Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you” has become more 
than a copy-book precept in our hu- 
man philosophy of mutual welfare. 

Directly, it cannot be applied to 
weather, because we have never done 
anything at any time ¢o or for 
weather. We cannot make it our 
debtor. We cannot reward or rebuke 
it. 


UT indirectly, and by a little odd 

reasoning, we come to see an- 

other phase of this unique philosophy 
relating to weather. 


It is this: How fine it would be 
if we could forget the effects of hu- 
man injury and neglect as quickly as 
we usually efface and forget the dis- 
appointments and calamities which 
the weather supplies. Each season we 
take a fresh start and score out the 
old scars handed to us by a perverse 
atmosphere. Even California has 
forgiven the earthquake! 

How very refreshing it would like- 
wise be if we would treasure in our 
hearts the gratitude for human kind- 
ness and generosity equally as long 
as we sing the praises of the ripening 
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sun and the cooling rain. 

For, after all, our fellow mortals 
are much patterned like the weather. 
The weather brings me daisies and 
distemper, coal bills and birds’ nests, 
impassable roads and clear radio re- 
ception, influenza and inspiration. 

It nips my tomato vines and stirs 
the sap in my maple trees. It grows 
my weeds and colors my gladiolas. 
It closes the golf season and opens the 
chestnut burr. 

The bitter breath of the morning 
may be dispelled by noon and give 
place to the warmth and glory of a 
friendly day. 


HEN the purple gust of blus- 

tering cloud-bank has passed 
over my humble shack, I peer out and 
see the hafvest fields vivid in their 
drenched delight. The weather is 
man’s oldest friend and wisest teacher, 
and converts more skeptics than most 
churches. 

In this let there be no misunder- 
standing. I do not desire to draw 
isobars or isotherms on the map of my 
friend, but I wish to so conduct my- 
self that he may become a good 
weather forecaster in reference to me 
—that he will think of me as “bright 
and fair” rather than a big frost! 

If there were more attention paid 
to individual weather conditions, 
there would be nicer family climates. 
The world is too full of cold shoul- 
ders and hot shots. 

To me the Riley character is best 
who sings in bucolic content: 

“Whatever the weather may be, 
sez he, 

“Whatever the weather may be, 

“It’s the songs ye sing and the 
smiles ye wear 

*“That’s makin’ the sun shine every- 
where— 

“Whatever the weather may be!” 

Even if we do stick to a common 
subject like the weather once in 
awhile, it’s kind of pleasant to be 
simple. Especially when it helps— 
and you can’t help it. 
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Pennsylvania 
(From Page 22) 


the treatment of the plots in Tiers 
II and IV because it was found that 
the soil had a very high lime require- 
ment and that the yield of crops was 
diminishing where dried blood and sul- 
phate of ammonia were used. Begin- 
ning in 1922 lime was added to the 
treatment of Tier II and in 1924 the 
same treatment was started in Tier IV. 
Yields have been increased under this 
practice, the results being especially 
striking in the case of the sulphate of 
ammonia. Lime will be used as needed 
from now on. 

Although of great value, the old 
fertilizer plots have failed to answer 
all the questions pertaining to fertility 
maintenance. A series of new plots 
was started in 1916 in which new 
combinations and new materials are 
used in the production of farm crops. 
This experiment is designed primarily 
to determine the relative efficiency of 
different carriers of phosphoric acid 
and different amounts of superphos- 
phate and rock phosphate, all used 
with other commercial fertilizers and 
also with manure. Minor objects are 
to determine the best rates of using 
muriate of potash, the effects of lime 
with different fertilizer combinations 
and with manure, the effects of add- 
ing gypsum and flour of sulphur with 
rock phosphate, and the effect of ni- 
trogen in complete fertilizers. 

One hundred and sixty-four one- 
tenth acre plots in four tiers of 41 
plots each are used in the experiment. 
There is a 4-year rotation of corn, 
oats, wheat, and hay. 

Some of the results for the few 
years the experiment has been in prog- 
ress are as follows: 

Superphosphate applied with nitrate 
of soda and muriate of potash has 
given a greater net return from 600 
pounds per acre than from 150, 300, 
or 450 pounds. Likewise an applica- 
tion of 450 pounds of rock phosphate 


has been more profitable than lower 
applications. 

Of the different phosphate fertiliz- 
ers, all applied at the rate of 300 
pounds 16 per cent superphosphate per 
acre, basic slag has led in yield, fol- 
lowed by bone meal and superphos- 
phate which gave nearly the same 
yields, and then by rock phosphate 
which gave much the lowest yields. 
In three different combinations, 48 
pounds of phosphoric acid in super- 
phosphate has been as effective as three 
times that quantity of rock phosphate, 

In this test there has been no profit- 
able increase in yield from adding 135 
pounds of nitrate of soda (20 pounds 
of nitrogen) to superphosphate or rock 
phosphate and muriate of potash. 

Both gyvsum and flour of sulphur, 
applied with 300 pounds of rock phos- 
phate and 100 pounds of muriate of 


potash, gave good increases in yield. 


In appreciation of the need for new 
field experiments on land more typi- 
cal of Pennsylvania, the Agricultural 
Experiment Station began in 1916 the 
first of a series of outlying field plot 
experiments located on DeKalb soil at 


Snow Shoe, Centre county. In 1918 
two additional experiment fields were 
established, one on Volusia soil in Brad- 
ford county, and the other on West- 
moreland soil in Washington county. 
At the first two locations 342 lime, 
fertilizer, and manure plots are now 
in use. These are especially important 
because of 43.5 per cent of the soil 
area of the state is of the DeKalb 
series and 17 per cent of the Volusia 
series. 

Annually a field day is held at the 
Bradford county station and as many 
as 5,000 people from adjoining coun- 
ties and southern New York attend to 
learn the results of the experiments. 
Work there has shown that through 
the proper use of lime and fertilizers 
it is possible to grow excellent crops 
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of wheat, corn, and other grain crops 
on the ‘better phase of the poorly 
drained lands. It is believed that the 
dairyman of northern Pennsylvania 
can cut down his bill for concentrates 
greatly by the judicious use of fer- 
tilizers in growing grains and hays. 
Pastures can be fertilized with profit. 
Investing money in nitrogen for pas- 
ture proves cheaper than buying pro- 
tein for summer feeding. Fertilizing 
increases ensilage corn fourfold at a 
cost of only $4 to $5 an acre. 

At Snow Shoe, land abandoned for 
a half century has been brought back 
rapidly to a productive state by using 
proper proportions of fertilizer. Work 
done there shows that poor mountain 
land may ‘be developed by the use of 
fertilizers so that better Kentucky 
bluegrass can be grown than that 
found in Kentucky itself. Professor 
J. W. White, in charge of the outlying 
experiments, declares that a Kentucky 
visitor is authority for this opinion. 


A Preparedness Measure 


Although the poorer phases of our 
land are not needed now for crop pro- 
duction, experiments are conducted as 


a preparedness measure. It has been 
shown in studies of three extensive 
soils that a large proportion of our 
so-called pasture lands in Pennsylvania 
could be better utilized if reforested 
and a better phase used instead for 
pasture. Results of these studies have 
been published in Bulletin 195. 

Lime studies have been given a 
prominent part in the program of the 
station. The work done during the 
past 11 years, published in Bulletin 
211, emphasizes the importance and 
necessity of using lime in preparing 
the soil for the profitable use of fer- 
tilizers. 

Besides the experimental work in 
fertilizers and lime, agronomic activi- 
ties have included the development of 
better varieties of grain. Chief among 
these is the Nittany wheat, introduced 

Pennsylvania 44 and generally 
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known under that name. This variety 
originated with a head selected from 
Fulcaster in 1909 by Dr. Charles F. 
Noll. Nittany wheat, like the parent 
variety, is bearded and has red grains, 
purple straw, and white chaff. It is 
generally adapted to Pennsylvania con- 
ditions, and the area planted to this 
variety has grown to at least 300,000 
acres. Since this wheat averages five 
bushels more per acre than other im- 
portant varieties grown in the state, 
this single contribution of the station 
each year nets Pennsylvania farmers 
a sum greater than that appropriated 
by the last legislature for the annual 
general expenses of the whole. Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Two new varieties of oats also have 
been developed by Dr. Noll. These 
are Keystone and Patterson, both of 
which are from heads selected in 1911 
from a variety known as Japan. Of 
these varieties Patterson has given the 
best average yields in the state-wide 
tests. In comparison with farmers’ 
unnamed varieties with which it has 
been tested in demonstrations on 
farms, it has given a high average 
gain, showing that many farmers have 
been growing inferior varieties for 
their localities. 


An Important Crop 


Since tobacco is an important crop 
in three sections of the state, fertilizer 
experiments were started in 1925 on 3- 
year, 4-year, and continuously cropped 
fields at Ephrata by Otto Olson. These 
promise important revelations con- 
cerning the influence of certain chem- 
ical constituents of the fertilizer in- 
gredients used upon the quality of the 
leaf. Studies also are being made of 
different tobacco strains and their 
nicotine content and yield. 

One of the most important phases 
of the agricultural industry of Penn- 
sylvania is embraced by horticulture. 
Research carried on at this station has 
made several important contributions. 
Particularly outstanding is the work 
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of Dr. C. E. Myers. His three varie- 
ties of tomatoes, Penn State Earliana, 
Matchum, and Nittany, have demon- 
strated their superiority permanently 
and satisfactorily, while his Penn State 
Ballhead cabbage is rapidly spreading 
to states outside of Pennsylvania. 

A long-time fertilizer and rotation 
project with vegetables, similar to the 
famous soil fertility plots for general 
farming also is in progress. This 
work will develop, among other things, 
different methods for substituting 
green manuring crops for animal ma- 
nures in market gardening. 

Investigations on the cultural treat- 
ment and fertilizer requirements of 
apple trees, extended over a long 
period, are the basis for much of the 
present commercial practice in the 
state. One of the most interesting 
experiments in fertilizing apple trees 
is that in which they are grown in- 
side iron cylinders, five feet wide, 
plunged into the soil five feet deep. 
This work is in its seventh year. 


Cattle Feeding 


In animal husbandry, research work 
in cattle feeding conducted continu- 
ously for 22 years, prior to 1923-24, 
has practically revolutionized the cat- 


tle-feeding industry of the state. For 
example, practices in the Lancaster 
district were changed completely by 
results obtained at the Experiment Sta- 
tion showing the value of corn silage 
in beef production. According to the 
best available information, only about 
10 per cent of the cattle feeders in 
this area had silos in 1914. More than 
80 per cent of them now use the silo. 
More economical production has meant 
thousands of dollars to cattle feeders 
of the state. 

Experiments have been conducted, 
in cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in the 
fattening of hogs on soybeans. Con- 
siderable work is now in progress on 
hothouse lamb production. 

One of the outstanding pieces of re- 
search in the field of plant pathology 
is that on the fire blight of apple by 
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Dr. E. L. Nixon. The results of his 
investigations have cleared up the 
mysteries of the migration of the or- 
ganism through the apple tissue with 
the exception of just how the bacteria 
penetrate the cell walls of the host. 
This department has two field labora- 
tories, one at Bustleton, which spe- 
cializes in the disease of truck crops 
important to the Philadelphia district, 
and the other at Arendtsville in Adams 
county, which is devoted to diseases of 
the apple. 


Agricultural Chemistry 


Research work in agricultural chem- 
istry early came into prominence at 
this station. Dr. H. P. Armsby, di- 
rector. of the station from 1887 to 
1907, was himself an agricultural 
chemist at the University of Wiscon- 
sin prior to his coming to Penn State. 
Dr. William Frear, who came to the 
station in 1885, served as chemist and 
vice-director from 1887 until his 
death in 1922. Under his direction 
considerable control work on foods, 
feeding stuffs, and fertilizers was done. 
Laboratory checks were run on the 
various experiments of the station and 
scientific investigations were con- 
ducted. Very early in his term the 
department began its cooperation in 
the experiments on tobacco culture 
and curing, which are still continued. 
Cooperative work is carried on with 
the horticulturists on apple tree nu- 
trition, with the poultrymen on feed- 
ing problems, and with the dairymen 
on evaporated milk, blood, bacterial, 
and feeding experiments. Vitamin 
research plays a large part in the agri- 
cultural chemistry operations. 


In an effort to determine the vita- 
min B requirements of dairy calves 
Dr. S. I. Bechdel continued the experi- 
ment after heifers had freshened. He 
found that milk from cows fed vita- 
min-free rations caused rats to grow 
just as well as feeds containing vita- 
min B did. This led to the famous 
experiment with Penstate Homestead 
Jessie in which an opening was made 
into the rumen. Through this door 
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samples of the contents were removed. 
The bacteria found were dissolved with 
alcohol, the alcohol evaporated, and 
the bacterial cells fed to rats. Results 
obtained check with those secured 
when a ration known to contain vita- 
min B was fed. Dr. Bechdel has con- 
cluded that vitamin B is synthesized 
in the dairy cow’s digestive system. 

Several trials have been run on si- 
lage by Dr. Bechdel. In one of these, 
it was found that the silage preserved 
in masonry types of silos was just as 
good as that in the wood stave silo. 
Sunflowers were tested out for milk 
production in two feeding trials and 
the conclusion drawn that they have 
no place in Pennsylvania except where 
corn cannot be grown. Other experi- 
ments proved the well-known facts 
about soybeans, field peas, and oats, 
and the time corn should be cut to 
make the best quality of silage. Trials 
covering three years indicated that 
-soybean hay was equal to alfalfa pound 
for pound, for milk production. 


Respiration Calorimeter 


Penn State has the distinction of 
having the only respiration calorimeter 
large enough for experiments on cat- 
tle... Although the Institute of Ani- 
mal Nutrition was not organized as 
a separate research department until 
1907, Dr. Armsby, who was its di- 
rector from that time until his death 
in September, 1922, as early as 1888 
laid special emphasis on the importance 
of feeding experimentation. Calori- 
metric experiments were first proposed 
in 1892, and in 1898 a cooperative ar- 
fangement was made with the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
carry on the research work in animal 
nutrition. 

To defray the expense of installing 
the calorimeters needed, the Federal 
government bore a portion. Dr. Arms- 
by made a special trip in 1898 to study 
apparatus of this sort in France, Ger- 
many, and England. Since the com- 
pletion of the calorimeter building and 
apparatus, the study of animal nutri- 
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tion has been a prominent feature of 
the work of this station. It resulted 
early in a decided and valuable addi- 
tion to the scientific knowledge and 
practice of feeding in the form of the 
feeding standard developed by Dr. 
Armsby. 


The Institute is still working, under 
the direction of Dr. E. B. Forbes, to 
assure economical feeding of farm 
animals. It is seeking to derive and 
to establish simpler and more accurate 
feeding standards than those com- 
monly in use. It is, therefore, a Bu- 
reau of Standards for stockmen, its 
results being applicable the world 
around. 


Poultry Husbandry 


In poultry husbandry experiments 
have been run on the effect of various 
sources of animal protein upon the 
production of Single Comb White 
Leghorns, the effect of the addition of 
certain minerals on egg production, 
the use and effect of artificial light 
upon egg production, and the effect 
of various fattening rations on broiler 
production. Determining costs of 
raising pullets from hatching to ma- 
turity is now under way, and the de- 
partment also is working on the close 
confinement method of growing 
chicks. 

Entomological studies during re- 
cent years have included the dusky 
leaf roller, the red-banded leaf roller, 
the Oriental fruit moth, millipedes in 
coldframes, mushroom insects, and 
wireworms on truck crops. Observa- 
tions are being made to determine 
what injurious insects are present in 
the college experimental orchard, and 
several new dusts and liquid insecti- 
cides are being tried out. Since the 
European corn borer has become such 
a serious menace in the state, a full- 
time research worker has been assigned 
the problem of discovering means of 
controlling this insect. 

Farm machinery experiments are 
quite new here but considerable work 
is now under way in determining 
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costs and efficiency of tractor power. 
Last summer the combine-harvester 
was used on the college farms, and 
data collected on this comparatively 
new implement. 

Agricultural economics, a relatively 
young department in the college, has 
published several bulletins and a great 
deal of new work is in progress. A 
study of egg marketing by farmers 
has been published and so have the 
results of a research project in milk 
marketing. Rural taxation is one of 
the chief ‘problems under considera- 
tion now. The department also is de- 
termining the best type of farm lease 
to be used. In two counties, Lebanon 
and Blair, studies were made of the 
agriculture and the consumer de- 
mands. 

It is interesting to note relative to 
the administration of the Experiment 
Station that there have been but three 
who have permanently held the posi- 
tion of director since 1887. Dr. 
Armsby served until 1907 when he 
became director of the Institute of 
Animal Nutrition. Dr. T. F. Hunt 
then became director, filling the posi- 
tion until he went to California in 
1912. Professor Alva Agee, director 
of extension at the time, filled the 
position temporarily until Dr. R. L. 
Watts was chosen as acting director. 
Dr. Watts received the permanent ap- 
pointment in 1913 and has continued 
in charge to date. 


Volumes might be written about the 
work of the station; in fact, such is 
the case, for 218 bulletins have been 
published in the present series, started 
in October, 1887. Sixteen bulletins 
were issued ‘between November, 1882, 
and the beginning of the present 
series. Added to the bulletins should 
be the hundreds of articles written 
by station workers for publication in 
scientific and technical journals. 
Through such mediums the message of 
better agriculture, as promoted by the 
experiments of the Pennsylvania Ex- 
periment Station, is carried to all parts 


of the civilized world, 
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How this Oyster 
Shell brings “faster’ 
profits to 


Poultrymen 


More calcium carbonate digested 
means more eggs. 


Reef Brand Pure Crushed Oyster 
Shell is digestible in 8 hours—4 
hours faster than other materials 
fed for the same purpose. Four 
hours of egg laying time. 


Reef Brand supplies the necessary 
calcium carbonate ration in_ its 
purest, cleanest, and most digestible 
form. (More than 98'14% pure 
calcium carbonate). No “live” 
matter. No impurities. No dust. 

Lady Skyline, Worid’s Champion, 
who recently laid 235 eggs in 235 
days was furnished constantly with 
Reef Brand and accomplished her 
feat on less than a nickel’s worth. 
Your hens will lay more, too. 


Packed in new, heavy, burlap 
bags. Odorless and dustless. Does 
not attract rats or mice. 


‘Bran 


in 8 Hours | 
POULTRY 
Gulf Crushing Company 


CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 


833 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La. 





DOUBTFUL HIMSELF 


The respondent was being exam- 
ined in lunacy proceedings. 

“Who was our first president?” 
asked his counsel. 

“Washington.” 

“Correct. Who was our second 
president?” 

“John Adams.” 

“Correct.” 

Then there was a pause. 

“He’s doing well,” whispered a 
friend of the lawyer. “Why don’t 
you keep on?” 

“J ain’t sure who was third presi- 


dent myself.”—The ’Il of it. 


HERRING OR COD 


Two English East Coast fishermen 
were arguing about arithmetic. 
Finally, the skipper proposed a prob- 
lem. 

“If ye sold one hundred and twenty 
punds 0’ cod at ninepence a pund,” 
he said, “how much would ye make 
on’t?” 

They worked away with pencils and 
paper, but neither appeared to get very 
far into the reckoning. 

“Is it cod, ye say?” asked one, turn- 
ing to the skipper. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Drat it,” exclaimed the hand in 
disgust. ‘‘That’s the reason I can’t 
get an answer. Here I have been a-fig- 
urin’ on herrin’ all the time!” 


“Some men are born great, some 
achieve greatness and some—” 
“Just grate upon you.” 


DOUBLED UP 


Summer Boarder: “But why are 
those trees bending over so far?” 

Farmer: “You would bend over, 
too, miss, if you were as full o’ green 
apples as those trees are.”—The Out- 


look. 


Old Farmer Tightmoney wasn’t ex- 
actly stingy, but mighty economical. 
One day he fell into the cistern. The 
water was over his head and cold, but 
he could swim. His wife, attracted 
by his cries, yelled excitedly down to 
him, “I'll ring the dinner bell so the 
boys will come home and pull you 
out.” 

“What time is 
called up. 

“*Bout eleven o’clock.” 

“No, let ’°em work till dinner time. 
I'll just swim around till they come.” 


it?” the farmer 


OF COURSE NOT 


“Can’t you wait on me?” asked the 


impatient customer. ‘Two pounds of 
liver. I’m in a hurry.” 

“Sorry, madam,” said the butcher, 
“sbut two or three are ahead of you. 
You surely don’t want your liver out 
of order.” 


An army mule had died and the 
private who had charge of the last 
rites filled in the regulation blank un- 
til he came to “Disposition of Car- 
cass,” which stumped him. After a 
moment’s thought he wrote, “Mean 
and deceitful.” 





T PAYS to treat muck soils well. 

Good drainage, good cultivation, good 
fertilization are essential to profitable 
yields. 

Take care in selecting your fertilizer 
.. . be sure that it contains plenty of 
potash. 

Low lime peat soil, sometimes called 
‘‘acid”’ or ‘‘sour,’’ needs phosphoric acid, 
potash and lime. After long cropping it 
may also need nitrogen. 

High lime peat soil, called “‘sweet”’ 
or ‘“‘non-acid,” generally needs potash 
alone .. . or after continuous cropping 
... both phosphoric acid and potash. 

In any case make sure that your muck 
or peat fertilizer contains liberal quan- 
tities of potash. In addition to increas- 
ing yields and improving crop quality, 
potash lessens frost danger by lowering 
the freezing point of cell sap in plants. 
POTASH PAYS! Use it liberally. 
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